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OCTOBER, 1907. 


THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep Ds LAnp. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE Horace MANN SCHOOL. 


Quite naturally the manly, earnest and persistent fighting for 
the welfare of the deaf that characterized Mr. Hubbard’s testi- 
mony before the legislative committee in 1864 and again in 1867, 
attracted much attention on the part of press and of public, and 
won for the cause of the deaf life-long friends whose services 
have since proved of immeasurable value. One of these friends 
was the Rev. Dexter S. King. The charter of the Clarke 
School gave it the right to establish schools in two places besides 
Northampton. Scarcely was the Clarke School opened when Mr. 
King asked that a branch might be started in Boston. Owing to 
the conditions of the Clarke endowment, this request could not 
be granted. So Mr. King, in May, 1868, while a member of the 
Boston school board, secured the appointment of a committee 
of five members to consider the advisability of opening a school 
for the dea‘ in Boston. 

An investigation was immediately started by the committee 
which developed the facts that there were more than fifty deaf- 
mute children in Boston, only twenty-two of whom received in- 
struction in any form and that at least twenty-eight children were 
kept at home with no one in a position, or who was competent, to 
render any aid in their need and longing for an education. Then, 
on January 11, 1869, Mr. King asked the school board to request 
the city council to furnish a hall of sufficient size to enable the 
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members of the council and of the school committee, together 
with the friends of the deaf, to witness an exhibition of deaf-mutes 
from Hartford and from Northampton. This request was 
granted as well as his request that the committee of five be con- 
tinued. 

On April 13, 1869, Mr. King, for his committee, reported 
that a primary school for deaf-mutes “ought to be established, 
for the reason that there are deaf-mute children in this city en- 
tirely destitute of the means of education, sufficient in number to 
form a school, and whose friends would joyfully improve the op- 
portunity of sending them to school; and on the ground of econ- 
omy; the portion of State aid to deaf-mutes paid by Boston, if 
applied to the education of her beneficiaries alone, would be for 
each student more than $400 per annum. With a school in Bos- 
ton, the cost for each scholar would not exceed probably $100 
per annum. The committee believe that children in such a 
school as it is proposed to establish would be prepared, from the 
age of four or five years to the age of nine to ten years, to finish 
their education in our grammar schools. The education to be 
acquired by the proposed system, between the ages of five and 
eight years, would be equal to what would be acquired otherwise 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years. The committee 
urge that the school be made a public benefit beyond the limits 
of Boston, by offering its privileges to children in surrounding 
cities and towns for whose tuition a charge might be made of 
$100 per annum; but which the State would provide for in case of 
inability to pay on the part of parents or guardians. Children 
attending such a school would be supported in their own homes.” 

Mr. King’s report was favorably received, and the school 
board issued four orders: (1) That a school for deaf-mutes be 
opened under the direction of this board, at the commencement 
of the next school year. (2) That a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to be styled the Committee on the School for Deaf-Mutes. 
(3) That the committe be authorized to engage a teacher on pro- 
bation, at a salary not exceeding one thousand dollars, the term 
of service to commence the first of September next. (4) That 
there be allowed and paid a sum not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to be expended at the discretion of the committee, in 
preparing a teacher for special work. 

In the meantime, Miss Sarah Fuller, a teacher of high stand- 
ing, was selected by Mr. King and the Boston school board to 
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serve as principal of the new school, because she appeared to 
possess the qualifications so essential in pioneer educational 
work of this character. Miss Fuller selected as her assistant, 
Miss Mary H. True, and these two teachers proceeded to North- 
ampton and secured the benefit of the instruction of the deaf at 
the Clarke School. 

At the meeting of the school board held on September 21, 
1869, on motion of Mr. King “Miss Sarah Fuller was transferred 
from the Bowditch School to the School for Deaf-Mutes, her 
services commencing with the school year,” and “Miss Mary H. 
True was appointed a teacher on probation.” 

October 12, 1869, on motion of Mr. King, the school board 

requested the city council “to furnish rooms for the school for 
) deaf-mutes, in the building No. 5 Pemberton square, or in some 
other place central to the horse railroad travel of the city.” Mr. 
King also requested “that Miss Sarah Fuller be the principal 
teacher in the school for deaf-mutes, and that there be appointed 
three assistant teachers; and that the committee on accounts be 
authorized to furnish such books, charts, pictures, etc., as are 
necessary for the use of the school for deaf-mutes.” 
Lack of proper class-room facilities in the central part of the 
city delayed the formation of the classes until November 10, 1869, 
when the first class was organized in the old schoolhouse on East 
street, and nine deaf pupils enrolled, although there were thirty- 
six applicants. In this school a morning session only was held. 
A week later an afternoon class was started with eleven pupils 
in the schoolhouse on Somerset street. Then in January, 1870, 
the two classes were transferred to more suitable and permanent 
quarters at No. 11 Pemberton square, and there remained until 
1875. It was to this school on Pemberton square that Alexander 
Graham Bell came as an instructor, in April, 1871, at the request 
of Miss Fuller, and it was while in this old school that he was led 
to make the experiments in the visualizing of speech that resulted 
in his inventing the electric speaking telephone in Massachusetts 
rather than in England or in Canada. 

When Mr. King passed away, the school board at its meet- 
ing held on October 10, 1871, placed on record the resolution: 
“That his long and faithful services in the cause of education will 
not be forgotten by ourselves, or by the public, whose willing 
servant he was. That we particularly recognize the valuable 
service which he rendered towards the establishment of the 
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School for Deaf-Mutes, which has already proved a success be- 
yond our most sanguine expectations.” 

It is recorded that “this was the first school for the education 
of the deaf ever incorporated into the public school system.” 
Only the pure oral method of instruction has been pursued, and 
“every child is taught to speak and to read the speach of others 
from the lips, as well as to read and understand printed languaze 
.... and recitations are conducted as in schools for hearing chil- 
dren.” Officially stated “this school is designed to give an ele- 
mentary English education, but, as a preparation for this it must 
first impart to pupils entering as deaf-mutes the meaning and use 
of ordinary language. It aims to teach all of its pupils to speak 
and read the speech of others from their lips.” From the begin- 
ning the principal of the school has been Miss Sarah Fuller. And 
the remarkable success that has made her name a familiar one in 
educational circles in all civilized countries, proves how far- 
sighted was the wisdom of the school board in making the 
appointment. 

The Horace Mann school has held that “the first need of 
children to whom deafness comes throught illness, accident, or 
other causes, is a knowledge of the meaning of the various move- 
ments of the mouth during speech. Slowly, patiently, and per- 
sistently teacher and child must first take element by element 
and study the positions of the mouth-parts which produce it and 
note its appearance singly and in combination with others, then 
learn how to know the difference which exists between ap- 
parently similar positions.” Again, it holds that “the deaf-born 
child has no conception of the sound of his own voice except 
through feeling responsive vibrations to it, and his only idea of 
the voices of others, or of any sound whatever, is through the vi- 
brations of things he may touch. To give hima conscious know]l- 
edge of the production of voice, to help him to imitate move- 
ments of the mouth until he has a mastery of the instrument of 
speech, and then to lead him to unite voice and mouth positions 
to produce elements which form the basis of spoken language are 
preliminary steps in the work for little ones, whose inability to 
speak is simply due to the fact that they cannot hear. For the 
same reason the acquisition of a vocabulary is infinitely more diffi- 
cult for a deaf child than for one who hears. While the hearing 
child is learning language without the slightest effort from list- 
ening to speech about him, as well as that addressed directly to 
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him, the deaf child must acquire it through careful, painstaking 
study.” Then in this school, “the smallness of the classes” 
enables each pupil to “have a favorable position from which to 
see the mouth of the teacher and also opportunities to study the 
speech of several teachers.” Again, it is exclusively “a common 
school, thereby being in direct line with the public school policy 
of the State. By retaining, however, its pupils throughout a 
longer session than that of any other day-school, it possesses 
many of the advantages of a home.” In giving instruction in 
geography and similar studies, “all the recitations are conducted 
in the same manner that the teacher would employ in a school for 
hearing pupils, only it becomes necessary for each pupil to give 
his undivided attention to the pupil or the teacher who is speak- 
ing, in order to read the lips, or to the blackboard, if it is a writ-. 
ten exercise.” 

In August, 1878, at the Columbus convention, after nearly 
nine years’ experience, Miss Fuller said: “Congenitally deaf 
children differ greatly in aptness in acquiring speech, especially 
in the earliest years. I am not willing to admit that any deaf 
child whose vocal organs are unimpaired is unable to learn to 
speak. Time and patience seem to be all that is needed for the 
accomplishment of the work.” And that is the keynote to the 
remarkable success which has attended all her efforts in behalf 
of the deaf. And that is Miss Fuller’s belief today, after thirty- 
five years of service in behalf of deaf children. 

At the same convention, Miss Fuller stated that a distinctive 
feature of the instruction of the Horace Mann School is the 
“separation of the congenitally deaf pupils from those who have 
once heard and who retain something of speech. If the children 
come to us with but a few single words, we think it best to place 
them in rooms with pupils who use speech, because by seeing 
that children about them speak, they are encouraged to employ 
the words at their command, and try to understand these words 
when spoken by others. We find, too, that the use of even a 
remnant of speech serves to recall many words and sentences 
which seem entirely forgotten. These pupils, at first, are taught 
to associate the words which they can speak with the script and 
printed forms in English and in phonetic symbols, and with the 
appearance of the teacher’s mouth during the utterance of the 
words.” 

During this inception period, that is from 1868 until 1876, 
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Gardiner Greene Hubbard was a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, and during several years served as its 
chairman. He heartily supported the Boston workers in all that 
would advance the interests of the Horace Mann School, and was 
unceasing in his efforts to awaken a general interest in the re- 
markable work in which it was engaged. 

When this school was first opened it was known as the Bos- 
ton School for Deaf-Mutes. But on May 8, 1877, it was offici- 
ally renamed the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, in honor of 
the liberal-minded and progressive citizen, who, far back in 1843, 
had recognized and promulgated the now well-known fact that 
rarely is there any defect in the vocal organs of deaf children, that 
careful training by patient teachers will enable children born deaf 
to converse the same as hearing children, and that as this was 
being done in Europe, it ought to be the approved method of 
instructing the deaf in this country. In this connection it is well 
to recall that in 1843, after returning from an inspection of the 
schools in Europe, Horace Mann, then secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, stated, in the seventh annual re- 
port of the board, that foreign methods of educating deaf chil- 
dren were more desirable than those in the United States. “The 
schools for the deaf and dumb in Prussia, Saxony, and Holland, 
seem to me decidedly superior to any in this country. The point 
of difference is fundamental. With us, the deaf and dumb are 
taught to converse by signs.... As soon as he (the deaf-mute) 
passes out of the circle of those who understand the language of 
signs, he is as helpless and as hopeless as ever.... There, in- 
credible as it may seem, they are taught to speak with the lips 
and the tongue.” 

A writer in the North American Review for October, 1844, in 
a caustic review of Mr. Mann’s report, concludes that “‘on the 
whole, we see no present prospect, that the teaching of articula- 
tion will be introduced into our institutions at all; and that exer- 
cises in it ever will be made general, we cannot believe.” 

A year after the school had received its new name, an effort 
was made to have the words “for the deaf” dropped from the title, 
and let it read simply the “Horace Mann School.” But after 
several discussions the school board decided that “the present 
name is satisfactory to those most interested in the school itself, 
and that the words ‘for the deaf’ are of an advantage to an under- 
standing of the special object of its teaching,” and no change was 
made. 
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The quarters the school occupied in Pemberton square be- 
coming too small for the rapidly growing classes, an additional 
room was provided on March 12, 1872. The following year the 
necessity of more suitable quarters by reason of continuous 
growth and ever-expanding influence, became so apparent that 
a movement was started that brought about the removal of the 
school to the more conveniently arranged building on Warrenton 
street, in September, 1875. In five years the school had out- 
grown this building, but here it was destined to stay for the long 
period of fifteen years, though in July, 1879, an effort was made 
to remodel the building to meet the needs of the increasing 
number of pupils. 

On November 11, 1879, the school board recorded that “the 
number of scholars in the Horace Mann School had increased 
steadily from year to year, and already the present accommoda- 
tions are insufficient, although ample when the building now 
occupied was fitted for the use of this school in 1875. The natu- 
ral and evident desire of the parents of deaf children to keep 
them under parental care and in the companionship of their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters, provided they can obtain for them the 
special instruction they need, is sufficient ground for predicat- 
ing a continued increase in the school; and the committee are 
therefore of the opinion that it would be advisable to consider, 
without delay, plans for such increase of accommodations as may 
provide for the growth of the school for some years to come, 
though they doubt whether it will be practicable to secure such 
provision in the present location.” 

On November 25, it was decided best not to attempt to 
remodel the old building, and there the matter rested until 
April 12, 1881, when another effort was made to secure more 
suitable rooms. After much discussion it was decided, on 
December 13, 1881, that it was “inexpedient to take action at the 
present time.” The next move to “provide more suitable ac- 
commodations” is recorded on February 26, 1884, and a year 
later the school board ‘“‘ordered that a building be erected on a 
site to be given by the State.” The necessary land on Newbury 
street was presented by the Commonwealth on April 29, 1885. 
On January 26, 1886, the school board requested the city coun- 
cil “to erect a school building, and to appropriate $40,000 for 
that purpose,’ and the following October $15,000 more was 
asked for. 
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While the construction of the new school building was under 
way, further delay was caused through failure on the part of the 
contractors. So on October 25, 1888, the school board granted 
the use of two unoccupied rooms in the Appleton street primary 
school-house to the Horace Mann School. Meanwhile the new 
building having been completed, the school board took posses- 
sion in April, 1890, and the classes moved in in June, 1890. This 
handsome structure, on the construction and furnishing of which 
the municipality expended more than $90,000, is located at 178 
Newbury street, within two blocks of all the principal car lines, 
and in one of the most accessible portions of Boston. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s church is next door to the school, a block 
away is the Boston Athletic Club, and the Harvard Medical 
School, the Boston Art Club, the new Old South Church, and the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School, while the Public Library, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, and Copley Square are but two blocks 
away. The beautiful and park-like Commonwealth avenue is 
only a block distant from and parallels Newbury street. 

On the twenty-first anniversary of the opening of the Hor- 
ace Mann School, the formal dedicatory exercises of this new 
building occurred on November 10, 1890, and were participated 
in by eminent men and women who were striving to advance the 
welfare of the deaf, including Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Mr. 
George C. Mann, a son of Horace Mann, Hon. Henry S. Wash- 
burne, Miss Sarah Fuller, Hon. John W. Dickinson, Dr. Caro- 
line I. Hastings, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Hon. Charlies I. Gallagher 
and others. Mayor Hart stated that “the Commonwealth, of 
which Boston is truly the capital, demands that every child in 
Massachusetts shall have the full benefit of a common-school 
education. When the law makes this demand, the blind and the 
deaf are included.... For twenty-one years today, the city has 
maintained for the deaf a free public day-school, which now finds 
a home in the splendid building dedicated today. For this mag- 
nificent estate we are under obligations to the city and the Com- 
monwealth, the latter contributing the land and a part of the run- 
ning expenses, while the city of Boston supplies the building, 
costing with the furniture, more than $90,000, and maintains the 
school. 

“Great praise is due also to the teachers of this school, espe- 
cially the faithful principal, who has served from its very begin- 
ning. In addition, it behooves us all to remember with gratitude 
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the services rendered to the education of the deaf by the distin- 
guished inventor of the telephone bearing his name, Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell. His great career in this country is due to the 
fact that Boston invited him to come here and teach the more 
effectual transmission of human speech. He has taught the deaf 
to understand the words of wisdom and love, and he has enabled 
us all to understand when we are spoken to over great 
distances....” 

The Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard delivered an interest- 
ing historical address, “recalling the memory of him through 
whose instrumentality it was founded.” Mr. Hubbard said: 
“.... To Miss Fuller, this school and the deaf children of 
America owe a debt of gratitude that can never be repaid.... 
This school is appropriately named the Horace Mann School, 
since Mr. Mann was the first to recommend the adoption of the 
oral system; but it was to Mr. King that this school owes its 
existence. The names of those who laid the foundation and 
built the edifice should not be forgotten. A bronze tablet should 
be affixed to its walls; and thereon, associated with the name of 
Horace Mann, should be inscribed the names of Dexter S. King 
and Sarah Fuller, that thus the names of the three who have done 
so much for the education of the deaf may be perpetuated... . 
As the direct offspring of this the first day-school, similar schools 
have grown up in other States, and its influence is felt through 
the length and breadth of our land.... But this school rep- 
resents not merely the opening of the first day-school, but with 
the Clarke Institution, the introduction and development of a 
system of education for the deaf until then unknown in this 
country. ...” Then Mr. Hubbard told how a few years after 
the Horace Mann School was started, “an English gentleman, 
Mr. B. St. John Ackers, visited the various schools of England 
and America, seeking for the best means of educating his own 
deaf child. He decided that she should be taught by articulation, 
rather than by signs, which was the system then used in the Eng- 
lish institution. He was so much pleased with this school that 
he engaged one of its teachers, Miss Barton, to return with him. 
More and more convinced of the superiority of articulation 
teaching, and feeling the importance of thorough and earnest 
teachers, he was led to establish a normal school, which has sent 
out many teachers well-fitted for their work. Subsequently, Mr. 
Ackers, then a member of Parliament, was influential in securing 
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the appointment of a ‘Royal Commission’ to investigate and 
report upon the condition of the blind, the deaf, and the dumb of 
the United Kingdom, and was appointed one of the commission 
by the Queen. Dr. Gallaudet and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
were invited to be present, as representing the two systems in 
use in this country. Dr. Bell gave a full account of the Horace 
Mann School and its work, in which he has always felt the deep- 
est interest. In their report the Commission recommend: ‘That 
every child that is deaf should have full opportunity of education 
in the oral system; that all children should be for the first year, 
at least, instructed in the oral system, and after the first year they 
should be taught to speak and lip-read on the oral system, unless 
they were physically deficient. That children who have partial 
hearing should in all cases be instructed in the pure oral system. 
That trained teachers of the deaf should, as in Germany, receive 
salaries such as would induce teachers of special attainments to 
enter the profession, and on a higher scale than those enjoyed by 
trained teachers of ordinary children.’ 

“When we consider,” added Mr. Hubbard, “that the interest 
in deaf-mute education which formed the Royal Commission, 
and that the recommendations which have so changed the system 
of education in Great Britain, are a direct growth from our work, 
have we not reason to believe that the seed sown in our weak- 
ness has already bome much fruit and will yield a still more 
abundant harvest? ....” 

Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of public schools, said, 

Time was when persons born deaf were classed with the 
idiotic, as being incapacitated for instruction or for communica- 
tion with their fellowmen. They were regarded by the law as 
non compos mentis, and placed under guardianship, when neces- 
sary, as idiots were. Down to quite recent times the common 
assumption was that the congenitally deaf could never learn to 
speak. Deprived of hearing, they were also of necessity de- 
prived of speech. Evidence of this is found in the usual appella- 
tions ‘deaf-mute,’ or ‘deaf and dumb,’ which have their equiva- 
lents in all languages....” Then he outlined the many “reasons 
for undertaking to put deaf persons in the fullest possible com- 
munication with hearing and speaking people,” and added, “but 
there is another and more weighty reason still. It has been 
pointed out by an eminent authority, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, that if non-speaking deaf people are kept apart from others, 
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so that they associate chiefly among themselves, cultivating their 
sign-language to a higher and higher pitch of perfection, and 
becoming more interested in each other than in people outside 
their own little circle, there is a real danger lest, through the 
force of heredity, a dumb variety of the human race may ulti- 
mately become established. There are some remarkable statis- 
tics which support this view. Social arrangements which favor 
intermarriages among non-speaking deaf people are clearly 
undesirable, and ought by all means to be discouraged. The 
direct way to do this is to encourage and facilitate to the utmost 
social intercourse with people not so afflicted.” 

Not only does the Horace Mann School receive as pupils 
children who were born deaf or became deaf through illness or 
otherwise, but it strives to aid any hearing pupils in the other 
public schools in Boston who may be handicapped with defective 
speech. In this excellent work the school enlisted, in 1903, the 
enthusiastic and sympathetic services of Dr. William N. Bullard, 
neurologist at the children’s hospital. To avoid any interruption 
in the children’s daily lessons, this special instruction is given on 
Saturdays. ‘Three distinct groups were formed for class in- 
struction, according to the various needs—pupils needing cor- 
rection of stammering; pupils needing correction of stammering 
and of defective speech; pupils needing correction of defective 
speech. In addition there were two pupils who required indi- 
vidual teaching because of lack of mental and physical develop- 
ment. In every case the results of the few months’ work were 
such as to warrant a continuance of the instruction during the 
coming year, and the giving of a more extended notice of it in 
order to reach others.” 

It will be recalled that the Horace Mann School opened 
with nine pupils on November Io, 1869. Thirty-six years later 
the number of pupils enrolled at the close of the school year, in 
June, 1905, was one hundred and forty-six, about evenly divided 
between boys and girls. During these years, covering more 
than the allotted life-period of a generation of mankind, several 
hundred pupils have joined its classes, many of whom are now 
actively engaged in commercial, industrial and professional oc- 
cupations, and are in no wise dependent on relatives or society 
for sustenance. School Document No. 19, for 1893, contains 
this paragraph: “The inquiry, What can these boys and girls do ? 
can best be answered by mentioning some of the occupations in 
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which pupils from this school are now engaged, and in which 
they find pleasure as well as profit. They are those of the cabi- 
net-maker, carpenter, lather, mason, painter, brass-worker, har- 
ness-maker, tanner, stableman, fisherman, farmer, lumberman, 
diamond-cutter, engraver, tool-maker, compositor and printer, 
milliner, dressmaker, artist, writer, and occupations of the various 
factories—watch, shoe, parasol, tack, and rubber.” 

The annual report for 1905 stated ‘‘that the steadily increas- 
ing number of pupils requiring the special instruction afforded by 
this school is the reason for urging immediate action, as we of 
this committee feel that we must, in providing a larger building 
and more ample space for yard room. When the school was 
moved into its present building, in 1890, it numbered eighty pu- 
pils, and, in the opinion of persons who had watched its growth 
for twenty years, accommodations for one hundred pupils would 
be sufficient for the future. The ten rooms then provided have 
long since been outgrown, and the attic floor has been utilized for 
class-rooms, and every available portion of the house has been 
called into requisition to meet unexpected demands.” 

In 1880, Miss Fuller began a systematic effort to encourage 
the teaching of the deaf child in the home, just in the same man- 
ner as the hearing child is taught, to the end that when the deaf 
child arrived at the school age it would possess a slight vocabu- 
lary and some comprehension of the English language. 

“Through the influence of the Horace Mann School, the first 
infant school for the deaf, in America,” was established on June 
15, 1888, by Mrs. Louisa Brooks, in West Medford, Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Brooks was “the mother of a deaf child,” and named 
the school “The Sarah Fuller Home for Little Children Who 
Cannot Hear.” In this home infants of two years of age, or 
older, are admitted, taught speech and speech-reading and pre- 
pared to enter the Horace Mann School in the belief that “early 
teaching brings to the child who cannot hear by a slower process, 
what hearing children slowly absorb and !2ad it in various ways to 
a comprehension of the world about it and to habits of self-com- 
mand. It is hard for any one to realize that speech and language 
do not come of themselves but are the result of hearing. The 
little child deprived of hearing must be taught the particular word 
which corresponds to every object and action also the relation of 
every word to every other word, as well as to understand and use 
familiar speech. And all this must come through the medium of 
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sight.” It is pleasant to learn that the “theory and practice of 
this home is that the children are in no sense in need of pity—that 
if they are regarded as happy, progressive and self-reliant, they 
will become so;this they are to an unusual degree,” notwithstand- 
ing, that they are burdened with the misfortune of deafness. 
Similar homes have since been opened in other cities, notably the 
Home for Teaching Speech to Little Deaf Children in Philadel- 
phia, founded by Emma and Mary S. Garrett, where deaf children 
are also admitted at two years of age. 

During the discussion of Dr. Bell’s valuable paper on “The 
Condition of Articulation Teaching in America,” presented at the 
Seventh National Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of Institutions for the Deaf, held at Colorado Springs, in August, 
1892, it was held by some of the speakers that when a State pro- 
vides for the instruction of children, if the State determines that 
the best interests of the children demand that they be taught man- 
ually, the parents have nothing to do with it, and that this pander- 
ing to the desires of the parents, who in many cases are not com- 
petent to judge, is harmful to the schools. 

Among those who dissented from such extreme views, was 
Miss Fuller, who said: “I fear that the parents will be misunder- 
stood if I do not say a word in their behalf. The school of which 
I have charge was brought into existence by the wish of parents, 
that their children might be educated under their own care and 
supervision. In Massachusetts we are antiquated enough to be- 
lieve that the parents constitute, at least, a part of what we call 
our State of Massachusetts; and we believe too that the parents 
have the same right to superintend and advise and suggest 
whatever they think is best for their deaf children as they do for 
their hearing children. When, more than twenty years ago, I was 
privileged to come among you as a teacher, 1 came as a public 
school teacher from the common schools, and have continued to 
be a public school teacher, although instructing deaf children; 
and the one impressive thought that came to me as I sat among 
you and listened to the remarks and discussions was, these teach- 
ers seem to have the entire control of the education of the deaf 
children. Who is sufficient for these things? That impression 
has come back to me with great force today. Is it right for us to 
ignore the rights of the parents? If we were parents, would we 
be willing to put into the hands of strangers the most sacred trust 
that can be given to man? It seems to me that there was a mis- 
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understanding this morning in regard to the condition of the 
children who come to us for education. If I may speak of my 
own work, I will say that there are children who come to me 
having speech and some hearing; others who have no hearing but 
some speech; another group having neither hearing nor speech, 
having lost it at a very early age or having been born without the 
sense of hearing. The first and second groups are educated very 
much as the children in the public schools. Our school is under 
the Public School Board of Boston.” 

At the World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Chicago, in July, 1893, Miss Fuller read a ten-minute paper en- 
titled Day Schools for the Deaf, the primary object of which was 
“to induce parents of deaf children, through a consideration oi 
some of the advantages which home and family-life afford, to 
make their homes in the vicinity of schools for the deaf, and allow 
their children to attend them as day pupils.” Miss Fuiler held 
that ‘‘.... It would almost seem as if such an arrangement would 
be the first wish and purpose of every parent on finding that his 
child is deaf, and on that account needing to have life rich in 
opportunities for seeing and experiencing all that can be made 
helpful to his mental growth. Consider for a moment what home 
means to all children, and then reflect upon what it may be made 
to a deaf child.... The stirring, active life of the home appeals 
in a variety of ways to the untried powers of a child, and rouses 
within him a desire to know and to do as those about him are 
doing. Through repeated experiments and their resulting 
successes or failures the child learns to know himself, and to use, 
within narrow limits, all the powers he possesses. Experience, 
so essential to the right understanding of what can be fully 
known, is a necessity to the deaf child’s true comprehension of 
much that he needs to know, and the home—the world in minia- 
ture—is the place where this experience should be obtained. 
Sharing in homely duties, however trifling, gives almost unnum- 
bered opportunites for laying the foundation for all true charac- 
ter-building. Mutual services and mutual concessions teach 
the deaf child as well as the hearing of the interdependence of 
social relations, and prepare him for the responsibilities and 
duties of life. The natural relations into which a child is born 
are the best means by which love, truth, unselfishness, and 
obedience are fostered, and from which he should pass into the 
larger social and business world. All of this home education 
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and much more is begun, whether the parents are conscious of 
the fact or not, before the child is placed under the special train- 
ing provided by schools. How best shall that school training 
become one of the agencies in the harmonious, natural develop- 
ment of the child’s mental, moral, and physical nature? I would 
answer, by making it supplemental to this home education. 
Keeping undisturbed the home environment, the school should 
minister to the needs of its members individually as well as col- 
lectively.” 

In April, 1894, Miss Fuller organized the Boston Parents’ 
Educational Association for Deaf Children. Its active member- 
ship includes only the parents of deaf children, and its objective 
mission is, “to encourage home instruction at the earliest pos- 
sible age; aid schools for the deaf in the city of Boston; help deaf 
children to continue their education in schools or colleges for 
hearing persons; aid them in acquiring a practical knowledge of 
useful trades and business; assist them in obtaining a remunera- 
tive employment; bring them into more extensive social relations 
with hearing persons; and employ such means for their advance- 
ment as may be deemed advisable.” So beneficial has been the 
work of this Association, that similar organizations have been 
formed in other cities, including Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oshkosh, as well as 
in certain cities in other countries. 

In July, 1897, in an address to the Parents’ Association of 
Baddeck, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, Miss Fuller said: “.... In 
the Horace Mann School, which you know is for deaf children, we 
had realized, what every teacher comes to know, that the value 
of her work is greatly enhanced if supplemented by an abundance 
of material;—books to expand thoughts upon the subjects for 
study, maps and charts to fix clearly in mind historic places and 
events; specimens of substances from the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms for giving clear conceptions of some of the 
endless varieties of earth’s productions. Every household, how- 
ever humble, can contribute something to such collections and 
thus bring parents, pupils, and teachers into close and sym- 
pathetic life. Common household articles in use for food,— 
materials for clothing and shelter, which, if already happily known 
by name to the child, may serve as a topic for language work,— 
sections of logs with branches having leaves, buds, blossoms or 
seeds by which children may recognize characteristics and 
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classes; salt, spices, medicinal liquids; manufactured goods, from 
faraway places, which could be lent or given for purposes of 
instruction. The stories of real things are often more fascinating 
to very young children than are story-book tales of the sayings 
and doings of other children. ‘Let the chair tell a story now,’ 
or ‘let the stove tell a story, are requests very familiar to 
teachers, who have through common things such as knives, 
spoons, cups, windows, houses, etc., led their pupils into a fairy- 
land which only children. know how to enjoy.... Children cannot 
live too close to Mother Nature, and parents will do well to foster 
the spirit of inquiry, which these wonder-loving little souls natur- 
ally exhibit when they see the daily miracles wrought by her. 
No amount of time or effort in later years will compensate for a 
loss of sympathy and encouragement during this, the perceptive 
period of life. 

“The school is but an extension of the home, and the teacher 
—the representative of the parents during five or six hours of 
the day—is doing for the child what each father or mother would 
do, did time and opportunity permit. Sympathy, cooperation and 
entire harmony should characterize the relation between parent 
and teacher, and both should have a good knowledge of child 
nature and child need. The purpose of the Horace Mann School, 
in Boston, has been to serve the best interests of the children in 
their homes as well as in the school-room, and the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation designed as a direct aid to both, is dominated by a similar 
spirit. Nearly all of its members are busy fathers and mothers 
who cannot well take time from their daily occupations for any- 
thing that does not appeal to them as a duty, but on the ap- 
pointed evenings for meetings of the Association, the attendance 
has been a gratifying evidence of interest.” 

Another great blessing that is in part credited to the excel- 
lent influence of the Horace Mann School was the appointment of 
the Royal Commission to examine into the whole subject of the 
education of the deaf, as related by Mr. Hubbard. Dr. J. C. Gor- 
don wrote that “this commission endeavored to examine the 
whole field of deaf-mute instruction with characteristic British 
thoroughness and energy. Schools upon the Continent were 
visited, and in London the commissioners held over one hundred 
and sixteen sittings, calling before them forty-three persons as 
experts specially interested in the welfare of the deaf, and deemed 
capable of giving information of great value upon the subjects of 
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inquiry.” The complete report of the commission covers 1,574 
pages, and its recommendation to the British Parliament in 1889, 
was that every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of 
receiving its education by the pure oral method. 

The high esteem in which thoughtful parents hold the work 
of the Horace Mann School, is shown in the gifts it receives from 
time to time. Space will not permit an enumeration of each gift, 
but among the number the following may be cited: 

In 1893, the sum of two thousand dollars was received from 
the estate of Samuel E. Sawyer. This gift was invested in the 
bonds of the City of Boston, and the income is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils. 

In 1896, the school committee reported that the Horace 
Mann School “has been greatly enriched the past year through 
the kindness of Mr. Henry W. Putnam. By his liberality the 
grammar hall was beautifully decorated, the walls tinted and set 
with friezes, and the gift of appropriate busts, pedestals and vases 
received. All was done under the artistic supervision of Mr. 
Ross Turner. It is with pleasure that we record the continued 
interest in the school displayed by its friend and patron, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, who gave fifty dollars for the purchase of 
a typewriter for school uses. Another substantial gift of money 
for the children’s school library was made on behalf of a girls’ 
sewing society in Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, by a daughter 
of James C. Davis, Esq.” 

In 1897, the school committee reported that the Horace 
Mann School received a “gift of two hundred dollars from Mrs. 
John McCandlish, for the purchase of books for the school 
library. This generous donation is the direct result of the in- 
fluence of the Boston Parents’ Education Association. There 
was also a gift from Mr. John McCandlish, of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars towards a memorial tablet to Francis Green, 
the first man in this country to urge the need of schools for teach- 
ing deaf children by the oral method. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell has given fifty dollars for the same purpose. Mr. S. D. 
Warren has again kindly remembered the school with the sum 
of one hundred dollars to defray the expenses of printing. We 
would also acknowledge other gifts in small sums. These were 
used to pay expenses of pupils visiting places of historic interest, 
in connection with class work.” 

In 1903, the report of the school committee reads: “Others 
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than those immediately connected with the work are valuing the 
Horace Mann School, as seen by the legacy of one thousand 
dollars left it during the year by the late Elizabeth Lewis. 
Recognition has also come from out of the State, the school 
having received as a gift the Century Dictionary (ten volumes 
and a bookcase) from leading residents of a New Hampshire 
town, in appreciation of what Miss Fuller and the special teacher 
of articulation had done in behalf of an adult inhabitant during a 
vacation.” 

The origin of many other blessings to humanity are directly 
traceable to the Horace Mann School, and not the least among 
the number is the invention of the electric-speaking telephone. At 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the Horace Mann 
School, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell stated that “the School 
Board of Boston, at the solicitation of Miss Fuller, your worthy 
principal, invited me to visit the United States for the purpose of 
helping her teachers in their efforts to teach the deaf children of 
Boston to speak, and to understand speech by watching the move- 
ments of the mouth; and in April, 1871, I entered upon the 
work.... It is only right that it should be known that the 
telephone is one of the products of the work of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, and resulted from my attempts to benefit 
the children of this school. I am proud indeed to think that 
twenty-three years ago I was myself a teacher in this school; I 
am proud to think that I have been a teacher of the deaf ever 
since.” 

In its annual report for 1905, the committee on the Horace 
Mann School wrote: “The recent death of the distinguished 
philologist, Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, recalls his courteous 
response, in 1870, to an invitation from the committee on this 
school to visit it and tell the teachers how his system of phonetic 
writing, named by him ‘Visible Speech,’ could be made useful in 
the development of the speech of deaf children. Perhaps we can 
make no greater acknowledgment of indebtedness to Prof. Bell 
and to his system of visible speech than to say that it continues 
to be the basis of all instruction in speech in this school. The 
result of his visit was the employment of his son, Alexander 
Graham Bell, as a special instructor in the school for a period of 
three months.” 

On November 10, 1897, a bronze tablet was placed on the 
wall of the Horace Mann School, in memory of Francis Green, 
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“The first man in this country to advocate the oral method of 
instruction for the deaf.” The inscription reads: 


In memory of 
FRANCIS GREEN, 


Earliest American Advocate in Behalf of the Education 
of the Deaf, 


Born in Boston, 21 August, 1742; 
Died in Medford, 21 April, 1809. 


A Graduate of Boston Latin School, 1756, and of Har- 
vard College, 1760; an Officer in the British Army, 
Where he Served with Distinction; and the Author of 
“Vox Oculis Subjecta” (London, 1783), an early work on 
the instruction of the Deaf, and a writer for the News- 
papers on that subject. 


This tablet is a fitting testimonial to a native of Boston, who 
not only advocated instruction in articulation and speech-read- 
ing, in this country and in England, but “was active in promoting 
the establishment of a free school for the deaf’ in England, and 
unsuccessfully endeavored to have such an institution established 
in America. During more than twenty-five years he put forth 
earnest and continued efforts in behalf of the deaf, and contribu- 
ted many articles on the subject of the education and alleviation 
of the deaf, to the New England Palladium, the Boston Courier, 
and other periodicals. He also compiled statistics concerning 
the name, age, sex and residence of the deaf in Massachusetts. 
His interest in behalf of the deaf was aroused through finding that 
his own son Charles Green, born deaf or who lost his hearing 
before six months of age, could be taught to converse freely. 
This son was sent from Boston to Edinburgh, Scotland, wherehe 
entered Braidwood’s Academy, in February, 1780, and in time 
was able to carry on a conversation orally. Dr. Bell believes that 
“there can be no doubt that the ‘Messrs. Braidwood’ (Thomas 
Senior, and his son John) were among the best teachers of the 
deaf that the world has yet produced.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND-DEAF. 


Long before undertaking the comparative study and research 
of American schools, I had certain experience in the things of 
which I have spoken. Now, however, I must treat a subject in 
regard to which I have had only speculative ideas, as I was 
obliged to confess the first time I wrote on the results of the 
education of the Blind-Deaf. 

The phenomenon of the complication of deafness with blind- 
ness is fortunately rare in Italy.2, So much so that even Pendola, 
who had been in the midst of the Deaf for more than half a cen- 
tury, had no experience with it. Indeed, for a long time he did 
not even know that the instruction of a blind-deaf individual was 
possible. (See the Statistics of the Deaf in the Grand-Duchy of 
Tuscany, 1844.) 

As regards myself, I think I can affirm that, in some cases 
of deafness complicated with blindness, they have never gone 
farther in Italy than an elementary religious instruction. 

In saying religious instruction, it would seem at first to say a 
great deal. Because I think that for those persons who had never 
had any idea of religion, communicated first of all from the lips 
of a mother, and fortified later by the example of exterior wor- 
ship, religious instruction is one of the most difficult. But not- 
withstanding this, the object of the first educators of the Deaf 
was exclusively that of giving their pupils a knowledge of the 
Christian doctrine, and to incline their hearts to a moral and 


*Translated from the Italian for THe Association Review by the 
author. Begun in the June, 1904, number. 

_* The last Italian census gave the numbers 196 Blind-Deaf, 38,204 
Blind, and 31,211 Deaf. But the census is made in Italy in such a manner 
as not to be of any value for particulars of this kind. In fact, they do not 
distinguish either the kind nor the nature of the pathological case in ques- 
tion. 
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religious sentiment. An irrefutable proof of this lies in our spe- 
cial literature, made up two-thirds of religious catechism. 

The teaching of language was never an end in itself, but only 
served as a means for the explanation of the mysteries of re- 
ligion. They also made use of drawing as an aid in this instruc- 
tion. I do not believe, however, that for the Deaf any form of 
worship can have a real spiritual value unless it is possible to give 
them an explanation founded, above all, on their knowledge 
spoken and written. It is true, however, that many competent 
educators, as Assarotti, Boselli, Pendola, Ghislandi, to quote only 
our own, believed that they could succeed better and quicker by 
means of the Mimic. This does not prevent us, however, from 
having another opinion, and we find ourselves in good company, 
for we can call to mind Tarra, Brambilla, Marchio, and Pellic- 
cioni, without leaving the reign of the Blest. The educators first 
mentioned had too high an idea of the Mimic, and as they were 
also very intelligent, the Mimic had really a value of psychic con- 
tent. If any thing, they were subject to an illusion. They be- 
lieved, in good faith, that they could instil into the minds of the 
Deaf that same psychic content in all its extension of intellectual- 
ity and spirituality which it had for themselves. It happened, 
certainly, in respect to the Mimic, just as it did in the field of gen- 
eral didactics, that memory, too often, took the place of intelli- 
gence (and this custom is not yet done away with!), and all that 
it was possible to commit to memory was considered an intellect- 
ual acquisition. They interpreted to the letter that famous saying 
of Cicero’s, recognizing as knowledge what one can commit to 
memory. When, however, just comparisons are made, it is too 
often seen that the Mimic was and remains a material and ma- 
terialized language, such, in short, that it does not guarantee, 
especially in spiritual matters, a sure perceptive comprehension. 
Every teacher can, in fact, verify the ability of the Deaf to repro- 
duce by imitation gestures and mimic of matchless ascetic mean- 
ing, without having the shadow of an idea or of psychic 
elaboration. What can be obtained with the Blind-Deaf in re- 
ligious instruction I do not know, nor do I wish to pass judgment 
upon it from merely speculative premises, which certainly would 
not be very favorable, if we think of an instruction based chiefly 
on the sense of touch. But, as usual, this may be a prejudice on 
my part, not having had any experience with the Blind-Deaf 
before coming to America. It was only there that I had the 
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opportunity of recognizing the fact that it had been a real pre- 
conception to think that only with touch one could give a higher 
instruction to the intelligent Blind-Deaf. In fact, I was able to 
ascertain that the results obtained, which certainly were wonder- 
ful, are due above all to the teaching of language by means of 
writing and the manual alphabet. So that it made an impression 
on me to hear it said that Dr. Howe undertook the education of 
Laura Bridgman without knowing the manual alphabet. From 
what I have since read, however, on the subject, | can now affirm 
that to Dr. Howe is due only the idea of the education of the 
Blind-Deaf, and that the practice of it, at least for the results 
obtained from Laura Bridgman, is due to the ability of the teach- 
ers who devoted themselves to this intelligent work of mercy. 

Neither in America did they think of the possibility of this 
instruction before 1837, which was the date of Laura Bridgman’s 
entrance to the Institute for the Blind at Boston. The process of 
this first case of the education of the Blind-Deaf, one learns from 
a most interesting publication’ which I read in America, and 
which will shortly be followed by a more complete study prepared 
by the daughters of Dr. Howe. 

Now, however, it can be said that the education of the Blind- 
Deaf has gone beyond the period of experiment and of exceptions 
and has become a general fact. 

In the Institution for the Deaf at New York, I met, soon after 
my arrival in the United States, some speaking Blind-Deaf in 
whom instruction had already given good results. One girl, 
especially, seemed to me so well educated that I could not believe 
it possible to carry instruction farther. From the conversations 
I was able to have by means of Dr. Currier’s fingers, I gathered 
that, when there is intelligence, one can teach written and spoken 
language in spite of whatever deficiency there may be in the de- 
velopment of the senses. To the questions I asked the girl, she 
replied either by spoken words or by means of a typewriter, in 
the use of which she had acquired a marvelous rapidity and pre- 
cision. But the revelation for me did not consist in this, but 
rather in ascertaining that the girl knew already the English lan- 
guage to perfection, and, therefore, was in condition to under- 
stand any information which was transmitted to her by the manual 
alphabet. I was persuaded then that the instruction of the Blind- 


1“T ife and Education of Laura Bridgman.” Boston, 1879. Observa- 
tions and daily notes by Mrs. Lamson, who was one of Laura’s teachers. 
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Deaf is not a miracle, nor is it an American exaggeration, but a 
fact resulting from the intellectual condition of the pupil and from 
the power of the organism of language as an instrument for the 
elaboration of ideas. 

It can now be maintained that the luminous idea of Dr. Howe 
could not have been effectuated with the success it had, if one of 
Laura’s teachers had not taken from the Didactics of the Deaf 
the manual alphabet, which is, after all, the means most adapted 
for the communications of the teacher with the Deaf affected by 
blindness. It is easy to explain, then, that, given a sure means 
of teaching and the psychic capacity of learning language, the 
development of the Instruction of the Blind-Deaf reénters the 
circle of natural phenomena. 

In a recent article translated from Norwegian into German? 
by our colleague Stelling of Emden, we read that the first attempt 
to teach articulate speech to the Blind-Deaf is that of the Prin- 
cipal Hofgaard, of Hamar (Norway). It seems to me that it 
would be only just to remember that Dr. Howe had also wished 
that a teacher should teach Laura Bridgman to speak. He did 
not have the good fortune, however, to find one who united with 
the art of teaching the blind the ability of teaching speech to the 
Deaf. Hence, the vocabulary of Laura Bridgman did not go 
farther than six or seven words and a few monosyllables which 
had for her and those near her the value of words. But anyway, 
it is not a question of who was the first that should interest us, 
but rather that of the possibility of such instruction. Now, it 
seems to me that in the United States they do not give the atten- 
tion and consideration to this point which they ought to. And 
this defect must be attributed, according to my opinion, to the 
fact that there are no special Institutes in America for the educa- 
ion of the Blind-Deaf. It happens, in consequence, that they are 
admitted to the Institutes of the Blind, or, as an exception, to 
those of the Deaf. They think this is the best way to do, as is 
shown in a recent discussion on this subject by the educators of 
America. Nor do I wish to oppose myself to those who can 
boast a certain experience; therefore, I will limit myself to the 
Statement of the things observed. 

I have seen that the greater part of the cases of deafness and 
blindness are not congenital, or at least that the complication of 


P ms “Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland.” 1903, 3 Heft. 
74. 
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disasters is not congenital. In the Institute for the Blind in Bos- 
ton, to give an example which illustrates my observation, I saw 
four girls who had become deaf or blind, or one and the other at 
the same time, after the second year of their age. Another was 
not at all mute, but only blind and deaf. In all of them, however, 
I saw a decided tendency to speak. Now, it seems to me that in 
such conditions one cannot and should not make a question of 
systems, so or so combined, but that one should give every care to 
the development and to the possible perfection of that tendency, 
which is, after all, most natural and offers a precious element of 
restoration in the midst of so much ruin. The Blind-Deaf who 
can speak has so many advantages over the blind deaf-mute that 
it ought to conquer every doubt and turn the attention of the edu- 
cator, | would almost say from preference, to the cultivation of 
articulated speech. When the Blind-Deaf speaks and replies 
aloud to his interlocutor, he not only shortens by more than half, 
the path of instruction, but he feels himself nearer to humanity, 
because he is persuaded that he can overcome the obstacles which 
separate him from intercourse with his fellow-creatures and from 
spiritual communion of the family and the society of normal 
persons. 

But let us limit ourselves to more elementary considerations 
and to what Physiology teaches us. 

Every child, at the epoch of the physiological development of 
its organ of hearing and speech, tries to speak. This rule is con- 
firmed by the exception made by idiots, in whom is lacking the 
will to do the action, because in them is lacking the central co- 
ordination and the mutual recall of the symbols of language. 
The intelligent Blind-Deaf cannot be helped like the Deaf by 
making use of the means of natural mimic, and so force them- 
selves like normal persons to put into action the organs of speech. 
Of all this I had confirmation in the observations which I made 
in the school for the Blind at Boston, and in the study of the 
process followed in the education of Laura Bridgman, as well as 
in the conversations of several months which I was able to have 
without any interpreter with Helen Keller. 

Of Laura Bridgman we read, and she who wrote it is still 
living, that “the impulse to pronounce a sound as the distinct 
name of a known person, seemed to be the first to be put into 
action ; the translation of it into the language of signs came after- 
wards.” 


: 

: 
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We can say that this not only seemed, but was an unques- 
tionable fact. The impulse to speak is, in fact, common to all 
deaf-mutes whose deaf-mutism is not caused by central injuries, 
and one may say that the aptitude for speaking stands in direct 
relation to the degree of ability in conscious and intelligent mimic. 
This observation is analogous and parallel to that made by spe- 
cialist physicians for the treatment of speech in defective children. 
In them, troubles in speech and incapacity for spontaneous or 
imitative speech are accompanied by a rigidity more or less serious 
of the limbs. We may also admit that the great skill and mobil- 
ity which the hands of the Blind-Deaf acquire in the exercise of 
the manual alphabet correspond to the impulse they have to 
articulated speech. I have noticed, for example, in Helen Keller 
that the movement of her hands (manual alphabet) nearly always 
accompanies her speech, when she is thinking and elaborating in 
her mind what she intends afterwards to write. 

Were it not that the system in vogue in the United States 
for education of the Blind-Deaf is decidedly opposed to studies 
which demand a scientific aim and a comparative analysis, 
it would be well, I think, to institute special researches, not only 
in the functional reciprocity and individual peculiarity of the 
different neuro-psychic factors of language, but also of the nega- 
tive relation of the sensorial powers and the complex act of per- 
ception. 

Mr. Wade, who is a sincere and devoted friend of these unfor- 
tunate ones, and who has made it his special mission to help ma- 
terially and morally all the Blind-Deaf who come to his notice, 
holds the opinion that for teaching the Blind-Deaf no technical 
preparation is necessary. What he wrote in a recent publication, 
he has repeated in Convention (1901), to banish the idea of a spe- 
cial Institute for the Blind-Deaf of the United States. “It is 
sufficient,” he said, “to put an intelligent, kind teacher in daily 
communication with a blind and deaf child, and he will acquire 
by himself so much experience as to surpass what the accumu- 
lated wisdom of centuries could suggest.” 

I am not precisely of this opinion, and believe that a special 
preparation would advantage a thousand times the task of the 
teacher, however kind of heart or intelligent. 

Mr. Wade quotes, in support of his theory, some practical ex- 
amples, and he has the good fortune to be able to indicate to the 
admiration of the world, in the excellent teachers who have dedi- 
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cated themselves to this mission, many personalities of intelli- 
gence and loving-kindness who, without any preparation, put into 
practice in the best possible manner the brilliant idea of Dr. Howe. 
Nor have I any reasons to oppose to these facts. But, in refer- 
ring to what I have read on the subject, and to what I have 
learned from conversations with clever teachers of the Blind- 
Deaf, I could maintain, in my turn, that these capable teachers 
were not spared loss of time and fatigue of vain experiments, of 
young inexperience, and of dangerous deviations. And, if some 
one of them had been able to proceed directly to the goal, this 
was owing above all to the study of the process applied in the 
education of Laura Bridgman—processes constituted by the ob- 
servations and studies of many and various teachers; and this, 
for me, signifies a special preparation. So that it is true that 
Miss Sullivan, the friend, teacher, and interpreter of Miss Keller, 
could today expound with unquestionable competence the defects, 
and the corrections of them she was obliged to make in those 
same processes, which were her guide in the arduous task which 
she has now triumphantly brought to an end. 

From all this I am induced to maintain that a systematic 
arrangement of the studies and observations which the capable 
American teachers have made until now, could and should estab- 
lish the basis of a real and true method for the development of 
the intellectual powers of the Blind-Deaf. 

To this method in which written language is considered 
almost exclusively as the instrument for developing the higher 
powers, ought to be added, for the reasons given, a system for 
teaching articulated speech. 

The happy experiences made in this respect by Hofgaard 
should be sufficient to spread this belief, and the educators of 
America should be convinced that “to limit the means of expres- 
sion for the deaf-mutes and for the Blind-Deaf to the sole manual 
alphabet, means limiting their sphere in life.” This is the opin- 
ion of Helen Keller, whom I believe to be more competent in the 
subject than any of us who write and talk of Pedagogy more or 
less scientific. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 356.) 


Sex—Out of a total of 89,287 persons returned as deaf, 
46,915 were males and 42,372 were females (Table 27); the 
majority of the deaf are males. This fact has often been 
commented upon; for it is a matter of common observation 
that in schools for the deaf, male pupils are nearly always 
in the majority. The question, therefore, has often been discussed: 
“Why is it that there are more deaf males than females?” Various 
hypotheses have been adduced, such as that males are more exposed 
to the accidents and diseases of life than females, etc. It may be well, 
however, to be cautious about generalizations of this kind without 
sufficient evidence, for the question proposed bears a remarkable 
likeness to the old catch-question that has puzzled so many school 
boys: “Why do white sheep eat more than black sheep?” to which 
the answer was, “There are more of them.” There are more males 
in the population at large than females (Table xxvi1), so that there is 
really nothing surprising about the fact that the majority of the deaf 
should be males. Of the total population, 51.1 per cent are males 
and 48.9 per cent, females. 

In the case of the deaf 52.5 per cent are males and 47.5 per 
cent are females (Table xxvit1). It thus appears that the propor- 
tion of males among the deaf is somewhat in excess of the propor- 
tion in the population at large, so that there may be some truth 
after all in the hypothesis that males are more exposed to accidents 
of life than females, or more susceptible to the diseases that produce 
deafness. It is to be noticed, however, that the predominance of 
males is not confined to those who lost hearing from accident or dis- 
ease, but extends to the congenitally deaf. Of the deaf from birth, 
53 per cent are males and only 47 per cent females (Table xx1x’). 


_ 7A reprint of “Special Reports: the Blind and the Deaf,” in the part relat- 
ing to the Deaf; issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, 1906. Commenced in the October, 1906, number of 
the REvIEw. 

* Omitted from this republication. 
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Table xxvi1 shows the deaf by sex, race, and nativity in relation 
to the time when deafness occurred, degree of deafness, and ability 
to speak. 


Table xxviit shows the number and percentage of the deaf of 
each sex, by period of life when deafness occurred, degree of deaf- 
i TABLE XXVIII.—Number and per cent of deaf, by degree of deafness, sex, race, 
: marital condition, and deaf relatives. 
NUMBER | PER CENT 
: SEX, RACE, MARITAL, CONDITION, 
: ETC. Fe- Fe- 

i Total || Male | | Male| 
= Period of iife when deafness oc- | | 
curred : i] 
: Childhood (under 20)......... 50,296 | 26,543 | 23,753 || 52.8] 47.2 
;/¢ Adult life (20 and over)...... | 35,924 || 18,797 | 17,127 || 52.3] 47.7 
| 3,067 || 1,575 1,492 || 51.4 | 48.6 
| | 
Degree of deafness : | | 
= ROUANY GORE... 37,426 | 20,218 | 17,208 || 54.0} 46.0 
Partially 51,861 | 26,697 | 25,164 || 51.5 | 48.5 
E Ability to speak : | | | 
55,501 | 28,306 27,195 | 51.0 | 49.0 
9,417 | 5,114) 4,303 || 54.3 | 45.7 
24,369 | 13,495 | 10,374 || 55.4| 44.6 
i| 
3 Race: | 
84,361 || 44,223 | 40,138 || 52.4 | 47.6 
= 4,926 || 2,692 | 2,234 || 54.6 | 45.4 
4,649 || 2,526 | 2,123 || 54-3 | 45-7 
273 | 163 IIo || 59.7 40.3 
Nativity of whites : | 
69,865 || 36,338 | 33,527 || 52-0 | 48.0 
DOPE... 13,786 |; 7,506 6,280 || 54.4 | 45.6 
SS 710 | 379 331 || 53.4 | 46.6 
Marital condition : | 
39,070 || 21,338 | 17,732 || 54-6 | 45.4 
34,206 |! 19,746 | 14,460 || 57.7 | 42.3 
15,331 || 5,480 | 9,851 || 35.7 | 64.3 
353 172 181 || 48.7 | 51.3 
327 | 179 148 || §2.9 | 47.1 
Deaf relatives :} 
@ or 6 25,851 || 12,834 | 13,017 || 49.6 | 50.4 
No aor 6 relatives............ 54,630 || 29,830 | 24,800 | 54.6 | 45.4 
8,806 | 4,251 | 4,555 || 48.3. | 51-7 
1Symbols for deaf relatives—a, deaf brothers, sisters, or ancestors; 4, deaf uncles, 
aunts, cousins, or other relatives not a,c, or d,; c, deaf children; d, deaf husbands or wives. 
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ness, ability to speak, race, nativity of whites, marital condition, and 
those having deaf relatives. Table xxrx shows the number and per- 
centage of the deaf of each sex, by age when deafness occurred, pres- 


ent age, and school attendance. 


Table xxx shows the number and percentage of the deaf of each 


sex, by causes of deafness. 


TABLE XXX.—Number and per cent of vile she sex and causes of deafness. 


NUMBER PER CENT 
CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 
Fe- Fe- 
Total Male | Pete | Male | “male 
89,287 | 46,915 | 42.372 52.5 | 47.5 
Causes of deafness : | | 
Affections of external ear....... | 871 546 | 325 | 62.7| 37.3 
Affections of middle ear........ | 34,8er || 16,241 | 18,560 || 46.7 | 53.3 
Affections of internal ear... 12,295 || 7,192! 5,103 | 58.5 | 41.5 
31,205 || 17,720 | 13,485 || 56.8 | 43.2 
10,115 | 5,216 4,899 || 51.6 | 48.4 
Principal assigned causes : | 
COVER 7,424 3,497 3,927 |}! 47.1 52.9 
4,210 || 2,063 2,147 || 49.0 | 51.0 
2,469 || 1,098 1,371 || 44.5 55-5 
Influenza ........ 1,776 | 762 1,014 || 42.9 | 57.1 
11,702 | 5,565 6,137 || 47:6 | 52.4 
Colds.. 3,074 1,387 1,687 || 45.1 | 54.9 
Malarial fever and. quinine sievaselete 1,636 | $46 790 |, 51.7 48.3 
3,991 | 2,355 1,636 || 59.0 | 41.0 
2,055 || 1,054 I,0or |} 51.3 | 48.7 
14,472 || 7,668 6,804 || 53.0 | 47.0 
3,361 | 5,727 1,634 |, 51.4 | 48.0 
Military SETVICE 3,242 II |] 99.7 0.3 
Falls and blows............005 2,243 || 1,417 826 || 63.2 | 36.8 
1,436 | 764 672 || 53.2 | 46.8 
909 429 480 || 47.2 | 52.8 


It appears from Table xxvii that there is no substantial differ- 
ence in the proportion of the sexes among the deaf from childhood 
and the deaf from adult life; but the proportion of males seems to 
be greater among the totally deaf than the partially deaf, among 
the colored than the white, and among Indians than negroes. 
also greater among the foreign-born white than the native, and 
greater among those who have no deaf relatives (a or b) than among 


those who have. 
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In relation to acquired conditions it may also be noted that the 
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proportion of males is greater among those who do not speak at all 
than among those who speak imperfectly, and greater among those 
who speak imperfectly than among those who speak well. The pro- 
portion male is also greater among the married than among the 
single, widowed, or divorced, and least of all among the widowed. 

From Table xxx it appears that there is an exceptionally large 
proportion of males (56.2 per cent) among those who lost hearing 
in infancy (after birth, under 2), and also among those who became 
deaf in adult life between the ages of 60 and 80 (58.4 per cent). 

In regard to present age, the proportion of males is larger among 
those under 20 vears of age than over. The proportion is also larger 
among those who have attended school than those who have not, and 
larger among those who attended special than other schools. 

From Table xxx it appears that the proportion of males is ex- 
ceptionally large among those who became deaf from affections of 
the external ear (62.7 per cent) and of the internal ear (58.5 per 
cent), but exceptionally small among those deaf from affections of 
the middle ear (46.7 per cent). 

In relation to the principal assigned causes of deafness, the males 
are greatly in the preponderance among those deaf from meningitis 
(59 per cent) and brain fever (59.1 per cent). 

Among the unclassified cases, those deaf from “military service” 
and “falls and blows” naturally stand out prominently as having an 
exceptionally large proportion of males—99.7 per cent in the former 
case and 63.2 per cent in the latter. 

On examining the tables, it appears that males are so generally 
in the preponderance that in cases where females are in the majority 
we are at once struck by the fact as something exceptional and ap- 
parently abnormal. 

From Table xxviii it appears that among the widowed and 
divorced, females predominate (widowed, 64.3 per cent; divorced, 
51.3 per cent) ; but females also predominate to a still greater extent 
among the widowed and divorced of the whole population of the 
United States (widowed, 69.7 per cent; divorced, 57.5 per cent). 
The majority of the deaf having (a or b) deaf relatives are females 
(50.4 per cent) and the proportion female among those having no 
(a or b) deaf relatives is exceptionally small (45.4 per cent). 

From Table xx1x it appears that the majority are females among 
those who lost hearing between 10 and 15, 20 and 40, and in old 
age after 80—males predominating at other age periods when deaf- 
ness occurred. 
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From Table Xxx it appears that females predominate where 
deafness was caused by affections of the middle ear, for example, 
scarlet fever, disease of ear, measles, influenza, catarrh, and colds; 
whereas in all the other cases noted males predominate, with the 
exception of those deaf from the indefinite cause “sickness” (52.4 
per cent female) and cases noted as “hereditary” (52.8 per cent 
female). 

In examining the ability of the deaf to speak (Table xxvi11) it 
is perhaps noteworthy that, while females are in the minority, the 
proportion of females is greatest among those who speak well, least 
among those who speak not at all, and intermediate among those 
who speak imperfectly. It is a little difficult to interpret this result, 
for the ability to speak is an acquired and not a natural condition, and 
can not therefore be directly correlated with sex. The opinion has 
often been expressed by teachers of the deaf that females acquire 
speech by instruction more readily than males; but the present 
figures relate to the whole of the deaf—the deaf from adult life as 
well as the deaf from childhood—and not simply to those who have 
acquired speech artificially in special schools; so that if there is any 
truth in this explanation, we should conclude that females, generally, 
acquire speech more readily than males, whether naturally or by 
artificial means. 

In comparing Tables xx1x and xxx, it will be noted (1) that 
females predominate among those who became deaf at three different 
stages of life, namely, 10 and under 15, 20 and under 40, and after 
80; and (2) that females predominate among those who are deaf 
from affections of the middle ear. It is therefore probable that 
females are more susceptible to deafness from scarlet fever, disease 
of ear, measles, influenza, catarrh, or colds, at these three distinct 
periods of life, namely, adolescence, practically all of the child-bear- 
ing period, and old age. 

While males predominate among those deaf from meningitis 
and brain fever, and females among those deaf from affections of the 
middle ear, we should be cautious about basing definite conclusions 
upon these facts alone. 

This will be obvious from the following considerations: The In- 
diana congestion (due largely to meningitis and brain fever) and 
the New England congestion (due largely to affections of the middle 
ear) show that geographic conditions are involved. Now males pre- 
dominate in Indiana and females in the New England states among 
the general population, and this fact of itself would lead us to expect 
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a preponderance of males among the deaf of Indiana and a pre- 
ponderance of females among the deaf of the New England states, 
quite independently of any different susceptibility among the sexes 
to the diseases specified above. 

In the present census (1900) Indiana is reported as having a 
population of 1,285,404 males and 1,231,058 females, so that in that 
state 51.1 per cent are males and 48.9 per cent are females. 

In the case of the New England states, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts are the only states having a larger female population 
than male, but if we include Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, we find a total male population of 2,763,796 and a 
total female population of 2,828,221. In the New England states, 
therefore, 49.4 per cent of the whole population are male and 50.6 per 
cent are female. 

Both in Indiana and the New England states the sexes seem to 
be too nearly balanced to upset the hypothesis of greater suscepti- 
bility of males to deafness caused by meningitis and brain fever, and 
greater susceptibility of females to deafness caused by affections of 
the middle ear. It is probable, therefore, that the hypothesis is 
correct. 

Race.—Out of 89,287 persons returned as deaf 84,361 belong 
to the white race and 4,926 to the colored races (including 273 In- 
dians and 4 Mongolians). (Table 2 and Table xxvuir.) 

Table xxx1 shows the number and per cent of the white and 
colored deaf, by age when deafness occurred, degree of deafness, 
ability to speak, sex, present age, and school attendance. 

Table xxx11' shows the number and percentage of the white and 
colored deaf, by cause of deafness. 

Table xxxu? shows, by states and territories, the number and 
percentage of the white and the colored deaf. 

From Table xxvi1 it appears that of the whole population of 
the United States, 87.9 per cent belong to the white race and 12.1 
per cent to the colored races (including Indians and Mongolians). 
In the case of the deaf (Table xxx1), 94.5 per cent are white and 
5.5 per cent colored, so that the proportion colored is less among the 
deaf than among the general population. 

Of the general population, 11.6 per cent belong to the negro 
race, 0.3 per cent to the Indian, and 0.2 per cent to the Mongolian 
(including Chinese and Japanese). Among the deaf (Table xxvir), 
5.2 per cent are of negro extraction, 0.3 per cent are Indians, but the 


* Omitted from this republication. 
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TABLE XXXI.—Number and per cent of deaf, by race, period of life when 
deafness occurred, degree of deafness, ability to speak, sex, present age, and 
school attendance. 


PERIOD OF LIFE WHEN DEAFNESS | NUMBER | PER CENT 
OCCURRED, DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, | 
ABILITY TO SPEAK, SEX, PRESENT Col- 
AGE, AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE | Total | White |“ hite ored 


| 89,287 84.361 94-5 


n 


Period of life when deafness oc- 
curred : 
Childhood (under 20) 
Adult life (20 and over) 


Degree of deafness : 
Totally deaf 
Partially deaf 

Ability to speak : 
Well 
Imperfectly 
Not at all 

Sex: 


SS ESS 
of au 
on 


Age when deafness occurred : 
Unknown 
Indefinitely stated 
Definitely stated 
Birth 


After birth, under 2...... | 
2 and under 5 
Under 5 

5 and under to 

ro and under 15 

15 and under 20 


20 and under 40 
40 and under 60 
60 and under 8o 
Present age: 
Under 5 
5 and under Io 
1o and under 15 
15 and under 20 
Under 20 


LP 
US 


ONO H 


School attendance : 
Attended school 


S888 BFR 


52,296 46,807 | 3,489 | 

Unknown... 3,067 2,899 168 || 

|! 535849 | 2,052 | 3-7 
417 | 8,902 515 5-5 
| 44,223 | 2,692 | 5 
3,067 2,899 168 | 5 
14,474 || 12,791 | 1,683 
71396 |) 7.168 | 225 3 
7,018 | 6,567 451 | 6 
4,464 || 4,152 312 | 7 
4,061 || 3,852 209 |, 5 
eS Under 20................ 47,949 || 44,613 | 3,336 || 7 
| 16,588 | 16,066 | 522 || 3 
9437 || | 330 | ; 
a | 6,595 || 6,375 220 |} 3 
1,021 | 942 79 7 
1,021 951 70 | 6 
as | 4,551 || 4,182 369 8 
CC 6,712 || 6,054 658 9 
| 6074 || 5,515 559 9 
18,358 | 16,702 | 1,656 9 
ee 20 and over..................| 70,602 || 67,397 | 35205 4 
Did not attend school.........| 13,557 || 11,027 | 2,530 18.7 
10,013 || 9,654 | 359 3.6 
Kind of school attended— 

|| 18,974 690 3 
Not stated...............] 20,619 || 20,162 457 || 2 
| | | 
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total number of Mongolians (only 4) is too small to afford a basis 
for a percentage. 

The comparatively small proportion of colored persons among 
the deaf may indicate that colored persons are less liable to deafness 
than white, or that the returns of the colored are less complete than 
those of the white population. Both hypotheses are probably correct. 

From Table xxx1 it appears that the proportion colored is larger 
among those deaf from childhood than adult life. It is also larger 
among the totally than among the partially deaf. The proportion 
colored is substantially the same among males and females. In 
relation to age when deafness occurred, it will be noted that the 
proportion colored is twice as large among the deaf from birth (11.6 
per cent) as the average for the whole of the deaf (5.5 per cent) ; but 
among those who lost hearing after birth and under 2, the proportion 
is abnormally small (3.1 per cent), and it may be possible that many 
of the colored were unable to decide correctly whether deafness 
occurred at birth or in infancy (after birth, under 2). The propor- 
tion colored is larger among those who lost hearing before reaching 
the age of 20 (7 per cent), and larger among those who lost hear- 
ing in old age after 80 (7.7 per cent) than in the intervening age 
periods. 

In relation to present age the proportion colored is larger among 
those who are under 20 years of age (9 per cent) than over 20 (4.5 


per cent). 
In relation to acquired conditions the proportion colored is least 


_among those who speak well, greatest among those who speak not 


at all, and intermediate among those who speak imperfectly. Among 
those who attended school only 3.1 per cent were colored, while 
among those who did not attend school 18.7 per cent were colored, 
from which it is obvious that the education of the colored deaf is 
neglected to a much greater degree than in the case of the white. 
There is no difference in the proportion of the colored among those 
who attended special or other schools. 

From Table xxx1I it appears that the proportion colored is 
greater among those who became deaf from affections of the external 
ear than among those who lost hearing from affections of the mid- 
dle ear, and intermediate among those who lost hearing from affec- 
tions of the internal ear. It is still greater, however, among the 
unclassified cases. : 

In considering the classified causes of deafness, the greatest pro- 
portion colored is found among those deaf from malarial fever and 
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quinine (12 per cent) ; whereas catarrh and scarlet fever, which are 
known to be among the principal causes of deafness in the country 
as a whole, show the smallest percentages of colored (catarrh, 1.1 
per cent colored; scarlet fever, 1.3 per cent). 

In relation to the unclassified causes of deafness, the largest 
percentages colored appear among the congenital cases (11.6 per 
cent) and among those deaf from the indefinite cause “sickness” (11 
per cent). The proportion colored is also large among those deaf 
from indefinite “fever” (3.2 per cent) and among those deaf from 
falls and blows (8.8 per cent). 

Table xxxu shows the geographic distribution of the white and 
colored races. The largest proportion of colored appears, of course, 
in the Southern States, and especially in those States composing the 
South Atlantic division. 

The statistics contained in Tables XXxXI, XXXII, and XXXII! are 
suggestive of a racial difference in susceptibility to deafness. It ap- 
pears at first sight that the colored population is almost immune, so 
far as deafness is concerned, to diseases of the middle ear, which 
are known to be predominant causes of deafness. There are, how- 
ever, many qualifying circumstances that should be taken into con- 
sideration : 

1. In general, the largest ratios deaf from affections of the mid- 
dle ear are found in the New England States and in those parts of 
the country bordering upon the Great Lakes. It may be possible, 
therefore, that the comparative freedom of the colored people from 
deafness caused by these diseases (catarrh, scarlet fever, etc.) may 
be due to the fact that they do not reside in localities favorable to 
the occurrence of the diseases mentioned. It may be equally true 
that geographic conditions account for the comparative prevalence 
of malarial fever and quinine as a cause of deafness among the 
colored. 

2. Among those who lost hearing from affections of the middle 
ear, the proportion colored may not be as small as it appears from 
the returns; for the proportion colored is comparatively large among 
those deaf from indefinite causes, like sickness and fever. These, if 
definitely specified, might prove to be diseases affecting the middle 
ear. It is probable that a large proportion of the colored people 
could not discriminate between these diseases as causes of deafness, 
on account of illiteracy and lack of medical attention at the time 
deafness occurred. They might even be unable to discriminate cer- 
tainly between congenital and noncongenital deafness, for the same 
reasons. 
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3. Several thousand letters of inquiry sent out to deaf persons 
by the Census Office brought no reply; these doubtless were letters 
principally addressed to illiterates unable to respond by mail. The 
proportion illiterate is known to be very much greater among the 
colored than the white in the general population (colored, 44.5 per 
cent; white, 6.2 per cent). Illiteracy is also more common among 
the colored deaf than the white, as is shown by the small percentage 
colored who have attended school, and the large proportion colored 
who did not know their present ages (19.9 per cent). 

In short, we can not rely upon the hypothesis that there is a 


TABLE XXXIV.—Number and per cent of white deaf, by nativity, age when 
deafness occurred, degree of deafness, ability to speak, sex, and present age 


AGE WHEN DEAFNESS 0OC- NUMBER | PER CENT 
CURRED, DEGREE OF | 
DEAFNESS, ABILITY TO 
SPEAK, SEX, AND PRES- ive | Foreign Un- : Foreign Un- 
ENT AGE Total || Native | “born known Native rm | known 
| 84,361 || 69,865 13,786 710 | 82.8 | 16.4 | 0.8 
Period of life when deaf- | | i 
ness occurred : | | | 
Childhood (under 20)........ 46,807 |! 41,155 | 5,108 544 87.9 10.9 1.2 
Adult life (20 and over)..... 34,655 | 26,612 | 7,963 80 76.8 23.0 0.2 
Unknown | 2,89)/]| 2,098 715 86 72.4 24.6 3.0 
Degree of deafness | 
Totally deaf. «| 34,590 || 30,054 4,014 522 86 9 11.6 1.5 
Partially deaf... 49,771 39,811 9,772 188 80.0 19.6 0.4 
Ability to speak : | | 
Well.. 53.449 || 42,721 10,533 195 || 79-9 19.7 0.4 
Imperfectly 8,902 | 7,657 1,11 134 86.0 12.5 1.5 
Not at all...... | 22,010 || 19,437 2,142 381 |, 88.6 9.7 
j 
Male “i | 44,22 36,338 7,506 379 82.2 17.0 0.8 
33,527 6,280 331 83.5 15.7 0.8 
Age when deafness  oc- | | 
curred : | 
| 2,899 | 2,098 715 | 86 72.4 24.6 3.0 
Indefinitely stated..........., 4.359 || 3.424 882 53 | 78.6 20.2 1.2 
Definitely stated.............. | 77,103 | 64,343 12,189 571 | 83.5 15.8 0.7 
| 12,79f || 11,373 1,180 238 88.9 9.2 1.9 
After birth, under 2...) 7,168 | 6,547 532 89 91.3 y 1.3 
2 ONE § | 10,083 8,853 1,114 116 87.8 1.2 
30,042 || 26,773 2,826 443 89.1 94 1.5 
5 and under 1o........ -| 6,567 || 5.559 972 36 84.7 14.8 0.5 
to and under | 4,152 3,550 591 II 85.5 14.2 0.3 
15 and under 20......... 3,852 || 3,348 492 12 86.9 12.8 0.3 
Under 20 44,613 || 39,230 4,881 502 87.9 1.1 
20 and under 40 ....... 16,066 || 13,162 2,863 36 81.9 17.9 0.2 
40 and under 60......... 9,107 6,831 2,255 21 75.0 24.8 0.2 
60 and under 80........ | 6,375 || 4,454 1,912 9 69.9 30.0 0.1 
942 | 666 273 3 70.7 29.0 0.3 
Present age: 
Under 20.. ++} 16,702 || 15,507 835 360 : 8 5. 2.2 
20 and ove ++} 67,397 || 54,183 12,910 304 4 19.2 °. 
Unknown..... ~ 262 | 175 41 46 66.8 15. 17.6 
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racial difference in the susceptibility to deafness. While the census 
returns seem to support this hypothesis, the factors of uncertainty 
are so large as to deprive the results of value, and it is probable that 
the returns themselves are defective regarding the colored races. 

Nativity of whites—Out of a total of 89,287 persons returned 
as deaf, 84,361 were white; and of these, 69,865 were native, 13,786 
were foreign born, and in 710 cases the nativity was unknown 
(Table 2). 

Table xxvii relates to the sex, race, and nativity of the deaf, as 
compared with the whole population of the United States ; and Tables 
XXXIV, XXXV, and Xxxvi? relate more particularly to nativity, and 
show the proportion native and foreign born among the white deaf, 
as follows: 

Table xxxIv shows, for the white deaf, the number and per- 
centage of native and foreign born, by age when deafness occurred, 
degree of deafness, ability to speak, sex, and present age. 


TABLE XXXV.—Number and per cent of white deaf, by nativity and causes 
of deafness. 


NUMBER PER CENT 


CAUSE OF DEAFNESS 
Foreign} Un- Native Foreign 


Native rn | known born 


69,865 13.786 


Causes of deafness : 
Affections of external 
807 638 


33,968 || 29,033 


11,666 10,106 
28,467 23,104 
9,483 6,984 


Principal assigned causes : 
Scarlet fever 6,389 
3,625 
2,135 
1,417 
10,047 
1,954 


1,296 
Meningitis 3,648 
Brain fever. 96: 1,703 
Typhoid fever 1,516 
Congenital 11,371 
2,081 
Military service 2,517 
Falls and blows 1,473 
Sickness 1,348 
1,087 

791 
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* Omitted from this republication. 
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Unclassified.......... 5,955 308 81.2 17.7 
Unknown 2,331 138 | 73-9 24.6 1.5 
eee 887 53 | 12.1 0.7 
345 23 | 8.6 0.6 
242 20 10.1 0.8 
ee 314 9 18.1 0.5 
1,496 25 | 12.9 0.2 
1,007 6 | 33.9 0.2 
‘eee Malarial fever and qui 
ee 139 9.6 0.3 
118 3.1 1.5 
eee. 251 12.8 0.5 
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Table xxxv shows, for the white deaf, the number and percent- 
age of native and foreign born, by causes of deafness. 

Table xxxvi shows, for the white deaf, the number and per- 

centage of native and foreign born, by States and Territories. 

The statistics of Table xxv indicate that out of the total white 
population of the United States, 84.7 per cent were native and 15.3 
per cent foreign born. 

Table XxxIv shows that of the white deaf, 82.8 per cent were 
native and 16.4 per cent foreign born, so that it appears that the 
proportion foreign born among the white deaf is slightly in excess 
of the proportion foreign born in the total white population. 

In the case of the white deaf, the proportion foreign born is 
greater among those deaf from adult life than among those deaf 
from childhood. It is also greater among the partially than the 
totally deaf, and slightly greater among males than females. In 
regard to age when deafness occurred, the proportion foreign born 
is greatest among those who lost hearing between 60 and 80 years 
of age and after, least among those who became deaf before 20, and 
intermediate in the intervening age periods when deafness occurred. 

In regard to present age, the proportion foreign born is greater 
among those over 20 years of age than under. In relation to ability 
to speak, the proportion foreign born is greatest among those who 
speak well, least among those who speak not at all, and interme- 
diate among those who speak imperfectly. 

In regard to classified causes of deafness (Table xxxv), the 
proportion foreign born is greatest among those deaf from colds 
(33.9 per cent), and it is also great among those deaf from typhoid 
fever (22 per cent) and influenza (18.1 per cent), and least among 
those deaf from meningitis. 

In relation to unclassified causes of deafness, the proportion 
foreign born is greatest among those deaf from old age (34.4 per 
cent), and large among those deaf from falls and blows, and from 
the indefinite cause sickness. 

Table xxxvi relates to the geographic distribution of the white 
deaf, distinguishing the native from the foreign born. The pro- 
portion foreign born is of course greatest in those parts of the coun- 
try which have the largest foreign born population. 

The majority of the foreign born deaf became deaf in adult 
life, and it is therefore probable that in most cases the deafness oc- 
curred after they reached this country. This also accounts for the 

fact of the small proportion of foreign born among the deaf from 
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meningitis and scarlet fever, for these are diseases characteristic of 
childhood rather than adult life. 

The process of audition, and the mechanism whereby it ts 
effected —Diagram 31 presents a sectional view of the human ear, 
and Diagram 32 an enlarged plan of the organ of hearing. 

A source of sound may be considered as consisting essentially 
of an oscillating body immersed in air. 

Considering the to and fro movements which take place toward 
or from the listener's ear, we may note that each time the movement 
is toward the ear the air particles in the immediate vicinity are 


DIAGRAM 31. 


struck a blow in the direction of the ear, much as a billiard ball 
might be struck by a cue. They shoot off under the impulse in the 
direction of the ear, but can go only a very little way before they 
are arrested by collision with other air particles which take up the 
movement. Much as an impulse may be transmitted through a line 
of billiard balls by successive collisions of ball with ball, so the aerial 
impulse is transmitted through the free air by successive collisions 
of air particles with air particles. When the impulse finally reaches 
the listener’s ear the air particles in the external ear are crowded 
together by the shock and are thus condensed in the passageway, or 
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c of meatus, causing increased pressure upon the drum membrane of the 
ae ear, pushing it in a little way (Diagrams 31 and 32). 

ts When the motion of the oscillating body is from the ear an op- 
car, posite effect is produced, resulting in rarefaction of the air in the 


external ear, causing a lessening of pressure upon the drum mem- 
ally brane. 
A source of sound thus operates to produce alternate condensa- 


ard tions and rarefactions of the air in the external ear, causing vibratory 

lent movements of the tympanic membrane. The membrane moves in- 

aiid ward when the air pressure is increased and outward when it is 
diminished. 


DIAGRAM 32. 


The middle ear contains a mechanism for transmitting the vibra- 


all tions of the membrane to the liquid contained in the internal ear 
he (Diagram 32). This consists of a series of small bones, or ossicles, 
ey of which the malleus, or hammerhead, is attached directly to the 
he tympanic membrane. ‘The stapes, or stirrup-shaped bone, at the other 
ne end of the series acts somewhat like a piston. Its flat end is attached 
al to a membrane covering the oval opening into the labyrinth. The 
ns transmitting mechanism of the middle ear thus consists essentially 
es of a piston operated by a stretched membrane. When the tympanic 
d membrane moves inward, the stapes, or piston, is also pushed inward, 


or thus exerting increased pressure on the liquid in the labyrinth. When 
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the tympanic membrane moves outward the pressure on the liquid is 
relaxed. 

The liquid contained in the internal ear is thus subjected to 
changes of statical pressure ; but in the coiled-up portion of the laby- 
rinth known as the cochlea, or snail shell, there is also a to and fro 
movement of the fluid itself, resulting from the elasticity of the 
membrane covering the second opening into the labyrinth (the round 
window). The passageway of the cochlea is divided longitudinally 
into two distinct channels communicating only at the tip—shaded 
differently in the drawing (Diagram 32). When, therefore, the 
stapes, or piston, is pushed in at the oval window, an actual displace- 
ment of the fluid in the cochlea takes place, traveling up one channel 
and down the other and bulging out the membrane of the round 
window. The to and fro movement of the liquid in the cochlea 
causes a corresponding movement of the hairs, or rods, that line the 
passageways, and which are connected with the terminals of the 
auditory nerve. 

There can be little question that the true organ of hearing is 
located within this coiled-up portion of the labyrinth (Diagram 32), 
but its exact nature and mode of operation are obscure. 

The organ of Corti, which is found here, bears a curious 
resemblance to a musical instrument containing multitudes of 
rods of different lengths, which are supposed to be tuned to 
respond to different pitches of sound—a sort of harp in minia- 
ture within the ear. The single vibration which alone is trans- 
mitted to the internal ear—the resultant of all the sonorous 
vibrations that exist in the air outside of the ear—is supposed to be 
here analyzed into its constituent musical elements by the sympa- 
thetic vibration of those rods of Corti which correspond to them in 
pitch. The organ of Corti, however, may not be so essential to 
hearing as is commonly supposed, for it seems to be totally wanting 
in parrots and other birds that imitate, and therefore perceive, the 
sounds of human speech. 

At the other end of the labyrinth from the cochlea, the curious 
arrangement of the three semicircular canals is worthy of note 
(Diagram 32)—an arrangement in which the plane of each canal 
is substantially at right angles to the planes of the other two, thus 
reminding us of the three planes used by mathematicians in co- 
ordinating directions in space. 

The semicircular canals do not seem to be concerned in the 
process of hearing, although it is obvious that they constitute a 


ph 
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sense organ of some kind, because they are plentifully supplied with 
nerve filaments connected with hairs, or rods, as in the case of the 
cochlea. Under the influence of sound vibrations transmitted to the 
liquid of the internal ear by the to and fro movement of the stapes 
at the oval window, the liquid in the semicircular canals is subjected 
to changes of statical pressure, but without the to and fro dis- 
placement of the fluid, as in the case of the cochlea. If, however, 
the head should be moved in any direction, displacements would 
be produced by the inertia of the fluid. These displacements would 
differ in the three canals, according to the direction and extent of 
the movement. It is probable that the semicircular canals constitute 
a special sense organ, whereby we perceive the direction and extent 
of bodily movements. After waltzing continuously a sensation of 
dizziness is usually experienced for some time after stopping, which 
is probably due to the continued movements of the liquid in one of 
the canals. Many totally deaf persons fail to experience any sensa- 
tion of dizziness under such circumstances; and they experience a 
difficulty in walking steadily in the dark. It is probable that in 
such cases the injury to the ear has extended to the semicircular 
canals, so that the persons have lost the use of an organ intimately 
connected with the instinctive balancing of the body while in motion. 

The true organ of hearing seems to be hidden away in the con- 
volutions of the cochlea; but, as it is immersed in a liquid, it is not 
directly accessible to sound vibrations. The capacity for hearing 
may exist, and yet the person may be deaf on account of some defect 
in the transmitting apparatus. Perfection of hearing, therefore, de- 
pends upon the proper functioning of the tympanic membrane and 
the transmitting mechanism of the middle ear. 

The tympanic membrane must be suitably stretched in order 
to be sensitive to delicate changes of air pressure in the external 
ear. It differs from an ordinary stretched membrane in not being 
flat. It is somewhat. conical in shape with the concavity outward, 
thus resembling, to a certain extent, the under surface of an open 
umbrella. It can be stretched to a greater or less degree by move- 
ments of the malleus, to which it is attached. A very slight move- 
ment inward of the end of the malleous increases the tension; and 
the act of listening consists in the adjustment of certain muscles at- 
tached to the malleus, whereby the proper tension of the membrane 
is secured. There is thus an accommodation of the ear to feeble 
sounds comparable to the accommodation of the eye for near vision— 
an adjustment of the focus, so to speak. 
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A stretched membrane is most sensitive to transitory impulses 
when the normal pressure of the air is the same on both sides of it. 
The pressure of the air within the middle ear tends to push the 
tympanic membrane outward, and the pressure of the air in the 
external ear tends to push it inward. When these opposite pres- 
sures just balance one another the membrane is free to be acted upon 
by the transitory impulses of sound without being impeded by an 
unbalanced pressure from within or without. The external pressure 
of the atmosphere is subject to change; and without some means of 
introducing air into the middle ear or removing air from it when 
necessary, the tympanic membrane would constantly be working at 
a mechanical disadvantage on account of unbalanced pressures. The 
Eustachian tube affords the means. Through its agency, a com- 
munication is established between the middle ear and the back part 
of the mouth (the pharynx). During the act of swallowing saliva 
the end of the Eustachian tube in the pharynx is opened, thus per- 
mitting free communication between the external air and the cavity 
of the middle ear, resulting in equilibrium of pressure on both sides 
of the tympanic membrane. The Eustachian tube also serves as a 
drainage tube for the middle ear, preventing secretions from ac- 
cumulating there. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DOUBLE-HAND ALPHABET. 
JULIA A. FOLEY, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Every deaf person, who has to make his way alone among 
hearing people outside those of his own family, should acquaint 
himself with the double-hand alphabet, as is fully illustrated in the 
December, 1906, number of the Association Review. His ability 
and willingness to read this form of spelling will make him many 
friends, who would otherwise shrink from addressing him, and 
three-fourths of the intelligent hearing people one meets can spell 
with both hands and are willing to attempt a few sentences, but are 
disgusted if a deaf person fails to understand. We often marvel 
at people for preferring the double-hand alphabet to the more sim- 
ple and convenient single-hand that attracts less attention, but when 
we think of the laws that govern the motions of the body the mys- 
tery is cleared up. 

It is unnatural to move one hand or arm without moving the 
other, and whenever we do so, we perform the double task of mov- 
ing one hand and keeping the other still. 

This is one reason why the deaf, who are perfectly able to spell 
a whole sentence, will spell part of it, and then break off suddenly, 
finishing in signs. Nature, unconsciously to them, rebels against 
the tedious restraint of keeping one hand still while the other is 
moving. 

Another illustration of this law is writing on the typewriter ; 
though both hands are kept going at the same time, and move faster 
and through more space than when writing with a pen, the former 
way of writing is much the easier, not only because both hands are 
kept in motion, but because they move in opposite directions—one 
up, the other down; and this is another law governing the motion of 
our hands and arms. They move naturally in opposite directions, 
and in spelling with both hands this law has full play, more so than 
when making signs. 

Then again, when one thinks of the alphabet, his first thought 
is of the large Roman letters he was first introduced to, and all these 
letters except “I” and “O” are made up of two or more lines. In 
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trying to make those letters with our fingers, nature comes forward 
again, calling unconsciously on one hand to help the other, and thus 
one learns to spell with both hands with less mental effort than is 
required to make the single-hand alphabet, and as we are all men- 
tally lazy to a certain extent, it follows that people will take to the 
easier of the two alphabets. It is hardly necessary to say that letters 
made with both hands are the easier to read and the strain on the 
eye is less. While “k,” “p,” and “d” of the one-hand spelling keep 
one guessing, those made with both hands are so large that he must 
indeed be dull who cannot read them at a glance. 


TEACHING LIP-READING AS A PROFESSION FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. 


MILDRED KENNEDY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Deafness among the American people is growing more and 
more in evidence every year. A generation ago it was unusual to 
hear of a deaf person. The term deaf had not come into common 
usage. A few old people might be found who were called “hard 
of hearing,” but their condition was looked upon rather to be ex- 
pected than otherwise. 

Today, any one, in any class of society, rich or poor, high or 
low, young or old, could, if asked, name at least one person who is 
growing, or, more often, is already quite noticeably deaf. This 
deafness is quite as prevalent among persons who are young or 
middle-aged—that is, from twenty to sixty—as among older persons. 

This means that a large number of self-supporting men and 
women are struggling under the burden of deafness. Many of 
them are often obliged to resign positions of responsibility and 
good pay because this deafness makes it impossible for them to 
fulfill the requirements which they otherwise are competent and 
well-fitted to carry on. In some cases the deafness comes on so 
gradually that the victim does not realize it until friends or asso- 
ciates call attention to the fact that the response is not so ready as it 
used to be. Then for some seeming slight or trivial cause an aurist 
is consulted, and the report from his examination shows the hearing 
to be much below normal. A large percentage of what is called 
absent-mindedness is, in reality, unconscious deafness. 
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ard The effect which deafness has upon one all who experience it 
hus best understand. The desperate realization that the long years of 
n is patient privation and struggle which have been spent in order to 
1en- become fitted to enter some profession or trade have all been useless, 
the that seemingly both time and money have been thrown away, is a 
ters frightful awakening to any one who wishes to be self-supporting. 
the The deaf too often feel that they are a burden both to themselves 
eep and to society at large. 

lust The first step which a deaf person must take when facing this 


crisis in his life is to realize the necessity of bearing the burden 
silently and courageously, learning to adapt himself to his new con- 
ditions by accepting its limitations, striving to live his life within 
these limitations with patient courage, looking about him to find what 
HE niche in the world he can fill, and believing that there is a place 
somewhere for each one, and the sooner one finds one’s respective 
place the better for all. 

There is a new field for work that has been opened up in the 
United States that is especially adapted for those who are hard of 


and hearing—that is, Teaching Lip-Reading. 
I to The credence of this being a really practical undertaking may 
_— at first seem difficult to believe. It looks too much like “the blind 
lard leading the blind,’ and as if “both must surely fall into the pit.” 
_ Yet it has already been proved practical and possible. For five years 
such a teacher has been doing a work in Boston, Massachusetts, that 
. I am convinced is unequalled anywhere in the United States. With 
wth a facility in lip-reading which enables her to intelligently follow the 
his movements of the pupils’ lips and her keen understanding of the 
: = difficulties, she possesses a wonderful appreciation of how to over- 
om. come the many obstacles at hand. 
and It is most encouraging for the pupil to study with a teacher who 
of is deaf, for there is an ever-present illustration of what has been and 
and can be done. The pupil sees that the teaching is not simply theory, 
1 to for the deaf teacher puts into constant practice the theories which 
and she gives the pupil, and the pupil sees for himself the results which 
ed the theories have produced. Each lesson brings renewed hope and 
~ courage. The deaf need encouragement, all they can get, for the 
- it discouragement that is coupled with deafness is one of the principal 
irist difficulties to be overcome. 
ul Miss Martha E. Bruhn has been so successful in her teaching 
Ile 


that she has now added to her school in Boston Normal Courses to 
fit others to teach and represent “The Miiller-Walle Method” in 
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other States than Massachusetts. These Normal Courses, although 
opened to both deaf and non-deaf pupils, are especially fitted for 
those who are deaf. 

Miss Bruhn’s course in lip-reading is so thorough that in a 
short time any intelligent conscientious student can become suffi- 
ciently skilled as a lip-reader to begin the Normal Course. For one 
who takes up the study with enthusiasm and determination, it is only 
a question of months before he completes both courses. Then he is 
prepared to enter upon a field which has today in the United States 
unlimited opportunities for success and growth. 

When we consider the years that must be spent in order to be- 
come sufficiently proficient to teach music, languages, or any of the 
arts, the time spent to acquire a skill and knowledge in lip-reading 
seems indeed surprisingly short. The results attained and the con- 
fidence and courage the student feels as he becomes more and more 
skilled brings much real satisfaction. 

This article is written to those who have become deaf, with the 
desire to call to their notice the possibilities which the future holds 
for them. The writer is herself one who has been fortunate enough 
to study with Miss Bruhn, watching with interest and joy the un- 
failing satisfaction which this method brings the pupils as they 
progress. 
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r one THE STUDY OF THE DEAF CHILD: BEING A RESEARCH 
ON DEAF-MUTISM? 
ne 1S 
states By James Kerr Love, M. D., Grascow, ScorTLanp. 
Part II. 
o be- 
f the What was stated in the first paper amounts to an indictment of the 
‘ present arrangements for the education of the deaf and dumb. The charge 
ding is not against one school, nor the schools of one country, but against nearly 
con- all existing schools, and it consists in this, that for want of careful clinical in- 
more vestigation into the physical conditions present in young deaf children, these 
latter are often wrongly treated and their education bungled. Let us see 
h the now what such a careful clinical scrutiny brings out. 
The medical examination of school children is in the air just now. It is 
holds a part of the English Education Bill of the present Government. It has been 
ough introduced almost as an after-thought at the suggestion of the British Medical 
e un- Association. The discussion on the Bill from this distance sounds like the 
they din of a religious war. But the clause compelling the medical examination 


and supervision of children attending elementary schools is, perhaps, the most 
important part of this bill. If properly carried out, this examination and 
supervision of school children will nip in the bud most epidemics of scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria, largely control the ravages of measles 
and influenza, and have a helpful influence in the crusade against tuberculosis. 
Hard of hearing and hard of seeing children will, by the timely removal of 
adenoid growths and the fitting of their defective eyesight with glasses, be 
in many cases changed from dull to bright scholars; and every child will be- 
come a little missionary of hygiene to the household in which he lives. It is 
just possible that the incidence of adventitious deaf-mutism may be profoundly 
altered, and that hardly any but the congenitally deaf will ask admission to 
our institutions. But that will be one of the later results of the medical ex- 
amination of the children of the elementary schools. 

The schools for the deaf will no doubt be included in this medical exam- 
ination and supervision, but as these are for the most part residential institu- 
tions already conducted on sanitary principles, medical supervision by Govern- 
ment will produce little alteration or improvement in their general manage- 


*A reprint in chief part of a pamphlet issued under the title: “Carnegie 
Trust Research. The Study of the Deaf Child, being a Research on Deaf- 
Mutism, conducted by James Kerr Love, M. D., Aural Surgeon, Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary; Aurist, Glasgow Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb. Printed by Alex. Macdougall, 68 Mitchell street, Glasgow. 
1907.” For Part I, see the December, 1906, number (Vol. vit, No. 5) of the 
oe under the title, “A Report on Visits to European and American In- 

itutions,” 
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ment. Mr. Addison and I have shown that in the institution at Langside the 
children are so well cared for that although they come from the poorer classes, 
and many from the poorest classes, they surpass in physique, after a few years’ 
residence, the children even of the better board schools." But the examina- 
tion of the eyes, nose and throat, and of the ears is part of the proposed Gov- 
ernment examination, and it is here that a greater improvement will be ef- 
fected in the schools for the deaf than even in the elementary schools. It is 
therefore with the special organs of hearing, speech, and sight that this part 
of the inquiry chiefly deals. 


Spectra, SENSES IN DEAF CHILDREN. 


The eye and the ear are the two great “gateways of knowledge,” regarded 
from the educational point of view. The sense of touch, though less con- 
sciously employed, is hardly of less importance. It is by the sense of touch, 
associated with the “muscular sense,” that both the hearing and the deaf child 
place accurately the tongue for the production of different sounds. Taste and 
smell, except in the blind-deaf, are quite secondary in their educational value. 
In these latter, however, they become exalted in value to a marvelous de- 
gree. Recently the writer spoke with Miss Helen Keller for the greater part 
of a day without any difficulty. By placing her thumb on his larynx, and 
spreading her fingers over the side of his face, she lip-read, or rather face- 
read, all he said, with hardly any difficulty. During a walk of several miles 
she identified leaves, blossoms, &c., picked up from the ground, by the senses 
of touch and smell. 

In spite of the loss of sight and hearing, this charming woman seems to 
discern more than most of us who have eyes and ears. In one of her early 
letters she says: “The mountains are crowding round the springs to look at 
their own beautiful reflections.” In speaking of Boston Common (a fine 
public park in the city), she says: “Somehow after the great fields and pas- 
tures and lofty pine-groves of the country, the scene here seems shut in and 
conventional. Even the trees seem citified and self-conscious. Indeed, I 
doubt if they are on speaking terms with their country cousins. They are 
like the people whom one sees every day who prefer the crowded city to the 
quiet and freedom of the country. They do not even suspect how circum- 
scribed their lives are. They look down pityingly on the country folk who 
have never had an opportunity to see the great world. O, my! if they only 
realized their limitations, they would flee for their lives to the woods and 
fields.” 

Speaking of her delight in books, she says: “Here I am not disfran- 
chised. No barrier of the senses shuts me out from the sweet, gracious dis- 
course of my book friends; they talk to me without embarrassment or awk- 
wardness.” 

And yet Helen Keller lost her sight and hearing completely when she was 
but 19 months old. She is an exceptional, a wonderful woman, and with this 
remark most people dismiss her case as having no bearing on the education 
of the ordinary deaf or blind child. I shall take up this question later, and 
try to show that her case has a very clear lesson for educators of the deaf. 


*‘Deaf-Mutism (MacLehose, Glasgow), 1896. 
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Meanwhile, let us say a short good-bye to her in the words of the American 
poet Steadman— 
“Pity thy unconfined 
Clear spirit whose enfranchised eyes 
Use not their grosser sense? 
Ah, no! thy bright intelligence 
Hath its own Paradise, 
A realm wherein to hear and see 
Things hidden from our kind. 
Not thou, not thou, ’tis we 
Are deaf, are dumb, are blind.” 


THE Eyesicut In DEAF CHILDREN. 


The ordinary deaf child, however, must have good eyesight if he is to 
learn well. The rapid manipulation of the fingers in hand-spelling, and the 
still more rapid and delicate movements of the mouth, require good eyes if 
hand-reading or lip-reading is to be done by the deaf child. Good eyesight 
is also necessary if the writing and figures of the blackboard are to be under- 
stood. But it would seem that deaf children seldom see perfectly. In this 
respect they are worse than hearing children. Amongst the latter the pro- 
portion of those having defective vision varies a great deal, being small as a 
rule in country schools, higher in city schools, and almost always higher in 
the upper than in the lower classes.” 

The number of children in hearing schools having defective vision seems 
to vary from Io to 40 or 50 per cent. But amongst the deaf children at Lang- 
side almost two out of three have defective vision, even when the ordinary 
standards are not very rigidly insisted upon. 

Some months ago the teachers were asked to report on the general intelli- 
gence of the children in class, and to note any cases of bad eyesight. Out of 
an attendance of 170, 16 per cent. were reported as having bad or poor sight. 
More recently each class-room was provided with a set of Snellen’s types, and 
the teachers were instructed how to test each eye separately. Of 172 chil- 
dren on the roll, 143 were considered sufficiently acquainted with letters to 
have the test applied. Eighty-six (or 61 per cent.) of these were defective in 
one or both eyes. To enable these children to do their work efficiently 
almost all must be fitted with spectacles. How many cases of “poor intelli- 
gence,” “bad progress,” &c., would disappear, or how many duffers would 
be turned into bright children were these eye-defects corrected, I cannot tell, 
but it is quite safe to assert that such changes would occur, 


THE REMAINING HEARING IN DEAF CHILDREN. 


In searching for and mapping out the remaining hearing, the plan adopted 
was to begin at the top of the school and work downwards till 100 children 
had been examined. There are about 170 children in the school, but it was de- 
cided to limit the inquiry to 100 for two reasons—(1) The youngest children 


have not sufficient education to appreciate the tests; and (2) the time spent 
over the work was very great, each child requiring for the ear tests alone 
about an hour and a half. Often, however, two children were examined at 
once. The time occupied by this part of the inquiry was three winters. The 
subject of the inquiry was “the Semi-deaf and Semi-mute in our Institutions 


*British Medical Journal, 22nd September, 1906. 
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for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb,” and the subject was chosen by the 
writer because during his long work amongst the deaf he had become con- 
vinced that these were at present not properly taught. 

Perhaps no more unfortunate time could have been chosen than the pres- 
ent for making out a strong case for this separate and special treatment of 
the semi-deaf and semi-mute. These two classes are drawn chiefly, though 
not entirely, from the subjects of acquired deafness—those who have been 
born hearing. Now, at Langside, and indeed generally amongst deaf-mutes, 
children who are admitted for tuition consist of about half born deaf and 
half born hearing. Amongst the roo children examined the proportions are 
as nearly as possible two-thirds born deaf and one-third born hearing. The 
result is that the proportion of semi-deaf and semi-mute children is under 
the average, and the case for the semi-deaf child is therefore understated. 
Amongst the 100 children examined there are even curious variations in the 
incidence of congenital and acquired deafness. Amongst the first 50 the half 


Fic. 1. 


and half ratio is almost maintained. Amongst the last 50 about three-fourths 
are born deaf. There is, however, a return to the normal ratios for the chil- 
dren admitted during the winter 1905-1906—not here dealt with—for out of 
24 children admitted 12 were born hearing. 

Watches, acoumeters, whispered speech, and in most cases speech in con- 
versational tones, are useless in the discovery of the remains of hearing in 
the deaf or dumb. Were this not so, deafness would not involve mutism. 
The clapping of hands, the ringing of bells, the loud shouting of vowels, and 
sometimes of consonants, elicit evidence of hearing from many deaf-mutes. 
Stamping on the floor is a fallacious test, for appreciation of the molecular 
disturbance transmitted to the body and the bones of the head is no evidence 
of hearing. Whatever the tests used, they must be applied under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

When the voice is used as a test, the ears must be tested separately, and 
precautions must be taken against lip- reading. All very deaf people lip-read 
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to some extent, and some, even the untaught, lip-read to a very great extent. 
The test words or vowels should be pronounced either behind the child’s 
back, or his eyes should be covered by the surgeon’s hand. For the practical 
purposes of the teacher, testing by the voice is by far the most valuable 
method. If a child cannot hear the sounds of the voice, it does not much 
matter what he hears above or below in the musical scale. 

For the demonstration of the presence of aérial hearing, the writer has 
found a large bell the best instrument (Fig. 1). The blindfolded child is made 
to count the strokes, delivered singly or at short intervals. The bell used is 
a large dinner bell, with a spring tongue attached at the junction of the 
handle and the bell, and so arranged that a violent shake produces a sound 
of great intensity. In the open air this bell can be heard at a distance of 


EL 


Fig 


over 1,000 yards. Such a bell is not only capable of emitting very loud sounds, 
but, being rich in overtones, represents a very large part of the musical scale. 

A single large tuning- -fork may be used for testing for the presence of 
hearing in deaf-mutes. It may be used either in the air or on the mastoid 
process. Although the fork thus used brings out in a few cases evidences of 
hearing which have not been discovered by the voice, its use is very limited, 
because it represents only one tone without overtones, and because it requires 
a very intelligent deaf-mute to appreciate the conditions of the experiment. 
On the mastoid, tremor is apt to be taken for sound. But for mapping out 
areas of hearing in the ears of deaf-mutes, it will be seen that the tuning- 
fork is of special value. 
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The tests used in this inquiry were Bezold’s continuous tone series, made 
by Edelmann, of Munich. This series consists of fourteen tuning-forks, two 
whistles or pipes, the pitch of which can be varied by means of a movable 
stopper, and the modification of Galton’s whistle, made by Edelmann (Figs. 2 
and 3). The pitch of the forks is varied by movable clamps. The whole 
series supplies tests ranging from 16 vibrations per second to over 50,000 


~ 
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vibrations. The time needed for testing one child is about one hour and a 
half. It is possible to examine two or even three children at a time, but this 
means additional precaution to insure accuracy, and prolongs the period of 
examination. 

The ears were tested separately, the ear not under examination being 
stopped thoroughly by a finger. The forks were struck and the whistle made 
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to sound behind the child being tested; and control tests in which no sound 
is produced were used to make sure that the answers were reliable. An ex- 
perienced teacher, usually Mr. Addison (the Principal of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, Glasgow), was seated before the children, to interpret the appre- 
ciation for tests used. 

This being an inquiry chiefly into the condition of the semi-deaf and 
semi-mute, these two terms had better be defined now. 

The classification adopted by the Royal Commission on the Deaf,’ and 
generally adopted by writers on deaf-mutism, is as follows: 

1. Those who are congenitally deaf and are consequently dumb. 

2. Those who become deaf after birth—acquired or adventitious deafness— 
comprising these two classes: (a) Those who become deaf before acquiring 
speech—say before 2 years of age; (b) those who become deaf after acquir- 
ing speech, and who continue to speak in virtue of the unforgotten speech of 


the earher years—tae semi-mute. 
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Fic. 4.—SpPECIMEN CHART OF HEARING ISLANDS IN CONGENITAL AND ACQUIRED 
DEAF-MUTISM. 


3. Those who possess so much hearing power that they hear, and to some 
extent distinguish, the sounds of the human voice—vowels, consonants, or 
even some words—the semi-deaf. 

There is, for teaching purposes, no practical distinction between the con- 
genitally deaf defined under heading 1, and those classed under (a) of head- 
ing 2. Both are the subjects of “surdism,” or have that amount of deafness 
which prevents the development of speech. But (b) of heading 2—the semi- 
mute—should, for practical purposes, be classified separately, or grouped with 
heading 3, because their speech depends on hearing which does exist or has 
existed. A better classification of the deaf, therefore, would be— 

1. The subjects of “surdism.” Those congenitally deaf or becoming deaf 
so early in life that no speech will develop apart from special tuition. 


*Report presented to both Houses of Parliament, 1889. 
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2. The semi-deaf and semi-mute. The former have some speech in virtue 
of their power to distinguish the separate tones of the human voice; the latter 
may have no hearing at all, but speak in virtue of the hearing and speech 
present before deafness occurred. It is generally assumed that the semi-deaf 
belong wholly to those having become deaf adventitiously. Most of them do 
so, but a few, as we shall see, belong to those congenitally deaf. 

During the first winter of this research the hearing of 33 children was 
mapped out. As these have been already published,’ a short synopsis only 
will be given here. 

I. Sixteen of the 33 children were born deaf and 15 born hearing, whilst 
with regard to two cases the state at birth is doubtful. 

2. None of the 15 acquired cases had any deaf-mute relatives; 8 of the 
16 congenital cases had amongst them 16 deaf-mute relatives, and these are 
almost all closely related to the deaf child. 

3. Every congenitally deaf child had some remnant of hearing, whilst 6 
of the acquired cases were quite deaf in both ears, and 2 quite deaf in one 
ear. But where hearing existed in the acquired cases it was better as a rule 
than in the congenital cases. 

4. In none of the congenital cases did otoscopic examination discover any 
gross destructive lesion of the middle ear. In 12 of the 15 acquired cases 
there was loss of the whole or part of the membrane, loss of ossicle, or scar 
of old perforations. 

5. There were 7 semi-mute and 7 semi-deaf children amongst the 33 chil- 
dren examined. The semi-mute cases were all, of course, found amongst the 
children whose deafness had been acquired, but 1 at least of the semi-deaf 
children was found amongst those born deaf. 


[Detailed and full description is given, in this report and in an accom- 
panying appendix, of cases of deaf-mutism, examined with reference to the 
amount and character of hearing possessed. Of the one hundred cases de- 
scribed, space permits the giving in this reprint of only the seven which are 
illustrated in the Specimen Chart of Hearing Islands in Congenital and Ac- 
quired Deaf-mutism (Fig. 4). These seven cases follow.—Enprror. ] 


Case 2.—Robert McL,, xt. 17. Born deaf, and has two deaf-mute brothers. 
Both tympanic membranes retracted, the right chiefly above the short process 
of the malleus, and the left in the membrana tensa, so that the malleus handle 
is indrawn. In this case there is a single hearing island in the right ear, ex- 
tending from about e*, to g*, fully an octave. On left side a series of hearing 
islands exists. The lowest is from e* to g’, then there is a gap till c* is heard, 
then another gap of nearly two octaves to g*, between which and d° three 
small islands of hearing exist. Has no hearing for speech, and no speech. 


CasE 6.—Samuel G., et. 17. Born hearing. (Again the cause of deaf- 
ness said to have been a fall downstairs. But as this happened at 4 years, 
there is no reason to doubt that the boy was born hearing.) Both tympanic 
membranes are intact, though perhaps retracted, and the throat is normal. 
There are two small hearing islands in the right ear, the lower from c* to g’, 
another from f* to c*. No scrap of hearing could be discovered in the left 
ear. He has no hearing for voice. He reads fairly well, but as his voice is 
breaking, its intonation cannot be judged of. 


CasE 8.—James L., xt. 16. Born hearing. In this case there is facial 
palsy on the right side, some discharge with perforation of the right tympanic 
membrane. There is a mastoid operation fistula behind the left ear, and there 
is no tympanic membrane on this side. There are strumous scars on the 
right side of the neck. He has a very large hearing island in the right ear 
extending from G to a’, and in the left a still larger one extending from A: to 
a’, then a gap to g’, which is heard as an individual note. This boy hears all 


* Diseases of the Ear (J. Wright & Co., Bristol), 1904. 
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the vowels, some of the consonants, but cannot distinguish sentences. He 
does not use his voice in speech. 


CasE 10.—Alex. M., xt. 14. Born deaf. Both tympanic membranes and 
the throat are normal. There is one hearing island on the right side, extend- 
ing from G to a‘. In the left ear there are two islands—the lower begins at 
B and extends to a’, the higher from f* to a®. Distinguishes the vowel a, but 
no consonants or sentences. He articulates fairly well, and the intonation of 
his voice is good. 


Case 16.—W. B., xt. 13. Born deaf, and there are two others in the 
family deaf and dumb. Both tympanic membranes are intact, but perhaps 
indrawn. There is only one hearing island on the right side, and it extends 
from g' to e*. On the left there are three, a very small one at c’, a larger one 
from g® to as, and a small one from b to d®. Hears no sound of the voice. 
The speech is fairly distinct, and the intonation fair. 


Case 31.—James H., zt. 12. Born deaf. There is a scrofulous scar in 
the neck. Both tympanic membranes are normal. The tonsils and pharynx 
are somewhat thickened. There are two extensive hearing islands on the 
right side, the lower one from G to a’, and the upper one from g* to g*. On 
the left side there is one long island extending from G to a®. In this case all 
the vowels are distinguished, most of the consonants, and many monosyl- 
lables. The reading is very good, and the intonation very good. 


CasE 33.—Hector D., zt. 12. Had suppuration of the ears before time of 
speaking. Has hazy corner. Has discharge from right ear, and a perfora- 
tion in the right membrane, in great part destroying it. The left membrane is 
for the most part gone, and adherent in its remaining parts to the internal 
tympanic wall. The throat is a little thickened, and he has a nasal catarrh. 
There are two co-extensive hearing islands, one in each ear, their limits being 
from c’ to a‘. All the vowels are heard and distinguished, as well as some 
of the consonants, and some simple sentences. The reading is good, and the 
intonation good. 


It seems doubtful whether any tabulation of the above [one hundred] cases 
would be useful. It seems likely to be more useful that the writer put down 
his conclusions as plainly as possible, and allow the reader to check these by 
reference to the cases themselves. 

1. Of the roo children examined, 62 were born deaf and 31 born hearing, 
whilst with regard to 7 the state at birth was doubtful. 

2. With the exception of one family in which 1 was born deaf and 2 
were born hearing, and in which the cause of deafness was known to be syph- 
ilitic, none of the cases of acquired deafness had any deaf-mute relative. 

3. The 62 deaf-born children had 68 deaf-mute relatives, almost all in the 
closest relationship with them—father or mother, brother or sister. 

4. There were 10 semi-mute and 10 semi-deaf children examined, together 
forming 20 per cent. of the whole number. 

5. Entire absence of hearing is uncommon in congenitally deaf children. 

Amongst the 62 congenitally deaf children it occurred in 4 cases, whilst in 2 
other children no hearing could be discovered in one ear. As some of those 
6 children were very voung, and may possibly have failed to appreciate the 
tests, hearing may yet be discovered at subsequent testing, but the results of 
this inquiry point to the conclusion that entire absence of hearing occasion- 
ally exists in the congenitally deaf. 
_ 6. Total absence of hearing is not uncommon in those whose deafness 
is post-natal or acquired, and is quite common amongst the semi-mute, whose 
speech is consequently a recollection of their earlier hearing years. On the 
other hand, the hearing of the semi-deaf is much greater than that of any 
other class of deaf-mutes, and these—the semi-deaf—are for the most part 
cases of acquired deafness. The hearing of the semi-deaf is often great 
enough to be profitably used in teaching. 
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7. The naso-pharynx of deaf-mute children is often diseased. Post-nasal 
adenoids, or enlarged tonsils, or both, are present in about two-thirds of 
them, and these hypertrophies are so marked in about one-third that they 
should be removed, because they interfere both with the general health of the 
children and with the development of their speech. 

8. The eyesight of deaf children is often defective. Over 60 per cent. of 
the children at present in the Glasgow institution—these figures do not refer 
exclusively to the 100 cases dealt with in this research—have defective eye- 
sight. 

9. Ten to 15 per cent. of deaf children are so slow in class that they may 
be called “defective.” It is not meant that these are “idiotic,” for idiotic or 
imbecile children are not admitted to the institutions for the deaf. But some 
of them will fail to earn their livelihood by whatever system they may be 
trained. Some of them, on the other hand, show ability in the school work- 
shop, and have their intelligence quickened by “trades” training in their later 
years. Some of these class defectives might be helped by improving their 
eyesight. But a class amongst deaf-mutes must be recognized as true de- 
generates or defectives. 


This inquiry being, in part at least, a plea for the teaching of speech to 
the semi-deaf and semi-mute, it may be well to look a little more closely at 
that class to whom, according to the writer’s idea, speech should not be 
taught. 

The number of children in Glasgow who may be classed as defective is 
not great enough to enable one to draw safe conclusions as to their manage- 
ment, and there is in Glasgow no experiment going on in the treatment of 
defective deaf-mutes. But in London the number of deaf-mute children 
under instruction is larger than in any community in the world, and the de- 
fectives are separately educated. 

Within the London area and under tuition by the London County Council 
in day schools and in institutions there are 620 deaf children, whilst at even- 
ing schools there are 307. The system of teaching is oral throughout, except at 
the Homerton school, which is a combined school for defective-deaf children 
of both sexes, and of all ages up to 16 years. Excluding the evening schools 
(where the children are over 16 years), this Homerton school, containing, as 
it does, 70 children, represents about the usual Io per cent. of defectives 
amongst the deaf (70 in 620). Of the 70 children, 40 are resident and 30 are 
day scholars. Of the 620 children attending the London day schools and 
resident in the three London institutions (Homerton, Annerley, and Oak- 
lodge) there should be, and I am assured by Mr. Jones there are, 150 semi- 
mute or semi-deaf. 

But the interesting fact for the purposes of this inquiry is that 21 semi- 
deaf children are attached to the Homerton School for Defective Deaf-mutes. 
If hearing and remaining speech are of the value and importance in education 
assigned to them by the present writer, this fact requires some explanation; 
and through the kindness of Mr. Barnes, the headmaster of Homerton school, 
Mr. Jones, the superintendent of the London County Council schools for the 
deaf, and Dr. Kerr, the Medical Officer of the London County Council, the 
writer is enabled to give a closer view of these 21 defective semi-deaf chil- 
dren in London. No fork tests are given, but the condition of the hearing is 
fairly well defined by stating that hardly any of the 21 children hear whispered 
words, whilst all hear and distinguish either sentences, words, or vowels 
spoken at distances varying from one to six paces. Of the 21, I1 are stated 
to have been born deaf, whilst 3 more have the cause of deafness put down as 
congenital syphilis. Of the remaining 7, the causes of deafness are given as 
scarlet fever (1), measles (1), polypus (2), inflammation of brain and con- 
vulsions (2), and malnutrition (1). 

This is not the record of the partial destruction of hearing by post-natal 
disease, as semi-deafness usually is; it is the record of mental deficiency asso- 
ciated with congenital deafness. But a further investigation into the 21 de- 
fective semi-deaf children of London reduces their number considerably. 
Five of them are not mentally defective at all, but have come to Homerton 
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because their education has been bungled. They have been kept at ordinary 
hearing schools—where no provision for their hardness of hearing existed— 
till the ages of 12, 13, or 14 years, and now they cannot take their place even 
amongst the more heavily handicapped and deafer children. Mr. Barnes, the 
headmaster at Homerton, hopes to transfer some of these children to Annerley 
or Oaklodge, the London residential schools for older boys and girls. 

Eleven of the 21 children have bad eyes, several being almost blind. Three 
cases of “aphasia and word-blindness” are given. So that when the defective 
semi-deaf children of the London area are critically considered they are found 
to form a very small class, and to consist chiefly of mentally defective children, 
for the most part congenitally deaf, with only 4 or 5 children from that class 
which forms the bulk of the semi-deaf, viz., children born hearing who have 
become partially deaf from post-natal disease. And the visitor to the school 
reads “defective” across the face and in the work of every class. The stigmata 
of degeneration are seen everywhere—microcephalics, almost blind children, 
cases of congenital syphilis, undergrown and badly-developed children are 
common. And yet these are the children who in almost every school in almost 
every country in the world are being educated alongside the semi-deaf and 
semi-mute, who are but little removed from the ordinary hearing child. The 
single fact that the London County Council have separated these defective 
children from the rest of the deaf is of the first importance in the foundation 
of a scientific classification for the education of the deaf. 

Hartmann’ devotes a large section of his book to the education of deaf- 
mutes, and goes into the system of instruction known as the oral method with 
a thoroughness worthy of a practical teacher. But he seems to think the finger 
method hardly worth mentioning, except as an historical curiosity. He says: 
“The finger method is very little used, a fact which corroborates our unfavor- 
able opinion of it. France is almost the only country in which it is taught.” 
He seems not to know, or if he knows, he seems deliberately to ignore the fact 
that in Britain and America there are more deaf-mutes under tuition than in 
Germany and France, and that in Britain and America, both at the time he 
wrote and now, a quarter of a century later, the bulk of these deaf and dumb 
children are being taught by the finger method. Hartmann hints at the advis- 
ability of classifying deaf-mutes according to intellectual ability, but they are 
all to be taught orally. 

Mygind®* says that “there can no longer be any doubt that the method of 
instruction by which the deaf-mutes are taught to speak, and which, although 
it Originated with a Spanish monk, Pedro de Ponce, injuria temporum, has 
received the name of the German method, is superior to the so-called French 
method, by which deaf-mutes are taught to communicate with their fellow- 
creatures by means of signs. The question is, whether the oral method is that 
which is most serviceable for all deaf-mutes, or whether there are not some 
deaf-mutes who have such a great difficulty in acquiring speech that too great 
labor is expended on learning it, to the disadvantage of other useful acquire- 
ments and knowledge necessary to them in after life. The solution of this 
problem must be left to pedagogues, but it may not be out of place to remark 
that, in the discussion which is now raging, it would seem that it is often 
forgotten that the use of the one or other method by deaf-mutes is not the end 
but the means.” 

_ The problem stated above by Mygind is the problem stated for solution in 
this inquiry. That the solution should be longer left in the hands of the 
teacher is what the present writer would strongly protest against. It is a 
clinical, not a pedagogical question. To the teacher of the deaf he would say: 
“This is no place for you alone; I must see the child first. The deaf child has 


- * Deaf-Mutism, translated by Cassels (Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, London), 

1881. 

* Mygind, Deaf-Mutism, 1894, p. 249 (Rebman, Limited, London). This 
ok is our best work on the pathology of deaf-mutism, but its author has 

seen little of the deaf-mute child, except on the post-mortem table. He has no 

connection with any institution. 
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been lost sight of long enough amidst the dust and din of contending systems, 
This must cease, and the child himself must be studied. After I have ex- 
amined the child we will discuss where he is most likely to do well, and you 
may then take him in hand.” 

What, then, has this clinical survey of the deaf child taught us? For it is 
needless to point out here that the patient study of the deaf child himself is 
of much greater value than a hurried run round the deaf-mute schools of 
the world. 

Well, it has taught us, first, that deaf children, as they are represented in 
institutions for the deaf, are not a homogeneous class. The only reason for 
their all being there is that we have at present nowhere better to put them. 
Some of them enter the institution speaking children and leave it dumb chil- 
dren. To some of them speech is taught when it would be as reasonable and 
hardly less difficult to teach them the art of flight. To the great bulk of them, 
in Britain and America, a compromise is taught under the rather taking name 
of the “combined system.” Here speech is sometimes described as “an ac- 
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Fic. 5.—HEariING Periop IN SECONDS OF THE UNLOADED Forks OF THE CON- 
tinuous TONE SERIES (after Bezold). 


The actual hearing is represented by the figures at the head of each column. 
The percentage of each fork (taking the fork c' as 100) is shown by the 
vertical figures. Unless there be Io per cent. of the hearing left for the 
forks c'' g" (the pitch of the speaking voice), the residual hearing will be 
of little use in teaching. 


complishment”—an accomplishment about as useful as pianoforte playing, and 
which the deaf child takes care to drop as soon as he leaves school, much as 
the man who has learnt his German by occasional visits to Berlin and occa- 
sional courses of lessons at home avoids like poison any conversation in Ger- 
man with a real native. Let, however, the Englishman learn his German by 
residence in Berlin for a couple of years, let him use no English during that 
time, let him be compelled to get all he wants and learn all he knows through 
the channel of the German language for the period I have stated, and he will 
never again flinch before the face of the native German. So is it with the 
deaf child. First of all ascertain that he is likely to be a good oral pupil at 
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all, that he has speech or hearing, or, even without these, that he has good 
eyesight, a free naso-pharynx, and good intelligence; and unless his attention 
be distracted by signs, unless he divide his attention between two languages— 
speech and the finger-language—he will speak, and his speech will be worth 
having, if only he and his teacher keep before them the right ideal. 

And what is this ideal that must be before the teacher and the deaf child? 
“This one thing I do.” And here I am brought back to Helen Keller. When 
about 10 years old, and when she had been three years under tuition, Helen 
was seized with the determination to speak. “I must speak,” she said. At 
first she was discouraged by her teacher, Miss Sullivan, who considered in- 
ability to lip-read an insurmountable obstacle; but ultimately Miss Sullivan 
became as enthusiastic as her pupil over the latter’s progress, and carried out 
the work started by Miss Fuller—who gave Helen her first lessons—with great 
ability. When I asked Miss Keller lately what effect the acquisition of speech 
had on her, she replied: “It made me think three times more quickly.” The 
question seemed to be new to Miss Keller and the answer unexpected by Miss 
Sullivan, but the statement probably means that the acquisition by the deaf 
child of articulate speech makes for accurate and rapid thinking. Here is Miss 
Keller’s description of her earliest efforts: “I was eager to imitate every 
motion, and in an hour had learnt six elements of speech—M, P, A, §S, T, L. 
Miss Fuller gave me eleven lessons in all. I shall never forget the surprise 
and delight I felt when I uttered my first connected sentence—‘It is warm.’ 
True, they were broken and stammering syllables, but they were human speech. 
My soul, conscious of new strength, came out of bondage, and was reaching 
through these broken syllables to all knowledge and faith.” 

It is from this bondage into this world of knowledge and faith that the 
teacher of the deaf child is to bring him, and whilst I know that every deaf 
child is not an Helen Keller, J believe that the determination and perseverance 
which made for success in Helen’s case can, in great measure, be brought into 
operation by every teacher and by most deaf children, and that the result will 
be satisfactory speech. 

But if it be imperative on those of us who would manage the deaf to 
examine the children carefully, to classify them scientifically, and to restore 
as many of them as possible to contact and communication with the hearing 
world by the teaching of speech and lip-reading, it is equally imperative that 
we do not waste our efforts on the teaching of speech to defective deaf-mutes. 
To the 15 per cent. of defectives in the Glasgow school, and to the London 
children collected in the Homerton school, the acquisition of speech is prac- 
tically impossible. They should be separated, as they are in London, from the 
orally taught deaf, and taught by methods fitted to their capacities. Their 
— amongst oral pupils is damaging to the latter and of no use to them- 
selves. 
But these two classes, the defective deaf on the one hand and the semi- 
deaf and semi-mute on the other, account for less than half of the deaf and 
dumb—about 40 per cent. of the whole. How are the remaining 60 per cent.— 
what has been called the average deaf-mute, the deaf-mute of fair or bright 
intelligence, with no recollection of speech, and no appreciation of spoken 
vowels, words, or sentences—to be taught? My answer is, in as many cases 
as possible, by the oral method; but in many cases the latter will fail, or be 
laid aside afterwards by the pupil. The degree of success and the number of 
successes will dépend on the amount of money spent on the work, on the time 
Spent in school, on the ingenuity and determination of the teacher, and on the 
environment which encompasses the child after he leaves school. The after- 
care committee of the London County Council is good, the twelve years’ 
course in school of the American schools is better. In any case let us be done 
with this unscientific management of deaf children. If this work is worth 
doing at all it is worth doing well—worth doing well for the child’s sake, 
worth doing as best the teacher can, and worth doing well for the sake of the 
State which must bear in one way or another the burden of the deaf child. 

_ There are many questions which suggest themselves in connection with this 
inquiry which cannot be taken up here, but about which information has been 
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forced upon the writer. He only mentions some of them here in the hope that 
the reader may be encouraged to think of them, viz., the extent to which speech 
and lip-reading are used by the adult deaf, the relative values of day schools 
and residential institutions, when the school course for the deaf should begin, 
the size and outfit of the institutions for deaf children, the prevention of con- 
genital and acquired deafness, &c. 

The following practical suggestions are put forward in connection with 
the subject of the inquiry, “The Study of the Deaf Child”: 

1. All children on admission, or shortly thereafter, to a deaf school, 
should have their ears examined and their hearing tested by an aural surgeon. 
Voice tests are the most important, but fork tests, limited to the speech area 
of the scale, should also be used. The fork tests used in this inquiry are of 
great scientific interest, but are much too elaborate for routine work. 

2. The eyes of all children should be similarly examined by an eye 
surgeon, and, where refraction errors are discovered, these should be corrected 
by the fitting of suitable spectacles.’ 

3. The naso-pharynx of deaf children should be examined, and, in oral 
pupils at least, enlarged tonsils and post-nasal adenoid growths should be re- 
moved where those are well marked. 

4. As a result of the above examinations, and of the teachers’ experience 
for a year or so, deaf children should be classified into those who should be 
taught orally and those who should not, and these two classes should be 
taught in separate schools quite unconnected with one another. 


* At the suggestion of the writer, the directors of the Glasgow Institution 
have appointed an eye surgeon for this work. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION—SECRETARY’S MINUTES. 


FRANK M. Driccs, OcpEN, UTAH. 


First Session—Wednesday Morning, July 10, 1907. 

The first meeting of the department was called to order at 
9:45 A. M., in the State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The opening address was that of the President, M. N. McIver, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Geo. L. Leslie, Director of Science Department, city schools, 
Los Angeles, then addressed the department upon the subject, “The 
Need of a Better Understanding of the Exceptional Child.” This 
theme was discussed by James A. Foshay, ex-Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, Cal.; John T. Prince, agent of the State 
Board of Education, Boston, Mass.; W. M. Ruthrauff, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Tucson, Ariz., and Mrs. I. W. Huey, Upland, Cal. 

Following this, F. M. Jack, State Institute Conductor, River 
Falls, Wis., read a paper on “Why Wisconsin Believes in Public Day 
Schools for the Deaf.” 

A report of the commission appointed in 1905 to examine into 
the relations existing between the educational work of the State 
institutions and the State departments of public instruction of the 
different States was read by the Secretary. Upon motion, this 
report was ordered printed and the commission granted another 
year for further investigation. 

A resolution was passed instructing the President to appoint a 
committee to recommend a plan for the investigation of the prob- 
lem of the exceptional child and report at the next meeting of the 
N. E. A. 

The chairman then announced the following committees : 

On Nominations: J. P. Greeley, Whittier, Cal.; Frank M. 
Driggs, Ogden, Utah; and Miss S. Sorenson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

On Resolutions: W. A. Gates, Berkeley, Cal.; James A. 
Foshay, Los Angeles, Cal.; and F. M. Jack, River Falls, Wis. 

An adjournment was taken until 9:30 Friday morning. 


Second Session—Friday Morning, July 12, 1907. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 9:45 A. M. 
Frank M. Driggs, Superintendent of the Utah School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, Utah, read a paper on “Self-Support.” 
463 
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A discussion followed by Miss Jennie C. Smith, principal of day 
schools for the deaf, Oshkosh, Wis., and Miss Frances McKinley, 
teacher in the Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan. 

W. A. Gates, Secretary of the Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Berkeley, Cal., then made an address upon the topic, “The 
Training of the Incorrigible.” 

The Round Table Conference was led by M. N. Mclver, the 
President, the subject being “The Industrial Training of the Deaf.” 

The Chair announced as members of the committee to recom- 
mend a plan for the investigation of the problem of the exceptional 
child: M. P. E. Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., Chairman; Geo. L. 
Leslie, Los Angeles, Cal.; F. M. Jack, River Falls, Wis.; J. W. 
Jones, Columbus, Ohio; O. H. Burritt, Batavia, N. Y. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: For Presi- 
dent, E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J.; for Vice-President, O. H. 
Burritt, Batavia, N. Y.; for Secretary, Miss Jennie Smith, Eau 
Claire, Wis. The report was accepted and the Secretary instructed 
to cast the ballot of election. 

Upon motion, the session adjourned. 

FRANK M. Driccs, Secretary. 


[Mr. Driggs writes, in a note accompanying his report, as fol- 
lows: “The sessions were very well attended and a great deal of 
interest was shown. The key-note of the National Educational 
Association proceedings seemed to me to be that teachers should 
study children, not subjects; that they should teach children, not 
subjects ; and that classes should be small enough to enable them to 
carry out this idea.”—Eprror. | 


WILLIAM VAN PRAAGH. 
By S. Kutner, Lonpon. 


On Friday, June 28th, Mr. William Van Praagh, the renowned 
champion of Oralism and one of the greatest benefactors of the 
deaf, was, in full harness, suddenly and prematurely cut down by 
death. Thus ended a career the value and nobility of which it 
would be hard at the present to estimate, so great has been the 
shock to the profession in general, and particularly to those who 
were privileged to come into close contact with him. 

It was prize day at Fitzroy Square, and the room in which his 
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voice was so often heard was crowded to the utmost with a distin- 
guished audience presided over by Earl Crewe, the President of the 
Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. 
Van Praagh, in his masterly manner, had assisted in the usual 
demonstration with the pupils, had referred in feeling words and 
with deep emotion to the late foundress of the Association, and had 
barely left the room after a brief reply to the customary vote of 
thanks to him, when he was stricken down, and in spite of the loving 
ministrations of a few friends, breathed his last in the office in 
which he had labored since the Association was founded, in 1870. 
The sad news was reverently conveyed to the few visitors still re- 
maining in the Institution, and the effect upon them bore eloquent 
testimony to the esteem and affection in which the dead master was 
held. 

The funeral, which took place at the Willesden Jewish Ceme- 
tery on the Tuesday following, was largely attended by representa- 
tives of the community and of the numerous societies with which 
he was connected, as well as by leading teachers and others inter- 
ested in the deaf from different parts of the country. 

Born in Rotterdam on June 11th, 1845, Mr. Van Praagh began 
his life’s work under Dr. Hirsch at the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb in that city. Receiving his first call, he came to London in 
1866, and was appointed Director of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb 
Home, then in its infancy, at Burton Crescent W., London, where 
he soon proved himself an admirable exponent of the method of 
Oral teaching for the Deaf and Dumb, then little practiced in the 
United Kingdom. So striking were the results achieved that the 
foundress of the above Home, the Baroness Mayer de Rothschild, 
desiring to extend the benefit of speech and lip-reading to members 
of all creeds, established the Association for the Oral Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb at Fitzroy Square, with the following objects: 

“(1) To naturalize and nationalize in this kingdom the oral 
instruction of the deaf and dumb by lip-reading and articulate 
speech, to the rigid exclusion of the finger alphabet and all artificial 
signs. 

“(2) To train qualified teachers on this system, both male and 
female. 

“(3) To maintain a Normal School for instructing deaf and 
dumb children.” 

Appointed to this wider and more responsible work, Mr. Van 
Praagh was not slow to prove his worth as a teacher and as a 
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trainer of teachers, his success being immediate and attracting con- 
siderable attention throughout the country. By his unfailing kind- 
ness toward the pupils he gained their love and the esteem of their 
parents, while his students, now practicing in different parts of the 
world, unite in showing him a respect amounting to veneration. 
Possessed, also, of an enthusiasm and a sincerity of aim which was 
peculiarly stimulating, his influence upon the profession was far- 
reaching, and even those who disagreed with his opinions could not 
withhold their respect for the man and his method. Wherever teach- 
ers were met together, professionally or socially, Mr. Van Praagh’s 
striking personality was rarely absent. He was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Pure Oral Method and a fearless opponent of signing 
and finger-spelling ; but once a debate was ended, he never failed to 
display the politeness and the generosity which were characteristic 
of him in his professional no less than in his private life. 

Ever in the front rank of every movement calculated to benefit 
the deaf and their teachers, Mr. Van Praagh was one of that ener- 
getic band whose agitation led to the appointment of the Royal 
Commission before whom he gave such valued evidence. Soon 
after the passing of the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act, he founded the National Union of Teachers upon 
the Pure Oral Method, a society which met regularly at Fitzroy 
Square, and of which he was the moving spirit, acting from its 
inception as Honorary Secretary. He was connected with the 
Council of Headmasters and the National Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, and acted as Chairman of the Metropolitan and South- 
ern Branch of the latter body in 1905. He also took an active part 
in the formation of the Joint Examining Board of the Colleges for 
Teachers of the Deaf, and during the preliminary meetings he dis- 
played much tact at more than one delicate crisis. 

An ideal propagandist, Mr. Van Praagh was ever ready to 
uphold and disseminate his views, based, as they were, upon an 
experience which compelled the respect of partisans and opponents. 
Upon the platform and in the press, in the class-room and the lecture 
hall, he lost no opportunity, he spared no effort in the direction of 
the noble aim of his noble life; and the tribute paid to his memory 
in breathless silence by his numerous confréres at the Edinburgh 
International Conference showed, in an emphatic manner, the sense 
of the loss sustained by the profession and the deep sympathy with 
those who mourn a true husband and father. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF,’ HELD 
AT EDINBURGH, JULY 30-AUGUST 2, 1907. 


Frank W. Booru, WasuHincToN, D. C. 


Upon invitation of the “National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf” of Great Britain and Ireland, the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of Teachers of the Deaf met at Edinburgh, Tuesday, July 30, 
to August 2, 1907, the sessions being held in the lecture hall of the 
Training College Buildings, on Chambers street. 

Thirteen countries were represented by delegates, official and un- 
official, as follows (number of delegates in parentheses) : Australia 
(3), Canada (5), Denmark (3), France (9), Germany (2), Great 
Britain and Ireland (184), Holland (1), Hungary (2), Italy (2), 
New Zealand (2), Russia (1), South Africa (1), United States of 
America (g). Total number in attendance, 224. 

The following is a list of the registered delegates, alphabetically 
arranged by countries and individuals: 

Australia—Frank Tate, Sir Horace Tozer, A. Williams. 

Canada—Miss M. Dempsey, J. Fearon, J. W. Hansell, T. Rod- 
well, Miss M. Ross. 

Denmark—G. Forchhammer, A. Hansen, Mdlle. Jah. Weile. 

France—A. Bélanger, P. C. Carpentier, J. B. Chauvreau, M. Du- 
pont, H. Gaillard, Mdme. Houdin, L’Abbé Rohart, A. Vendrevert, 
Pauline Wagmeester. 

Germany—Emil Wollermann, Otto Wollermann. 

Great Britain and Ireland—B. St. John Ackers, Mrs. Ackers, W. 
H. Addison, Mrs. Addison, M. Ayliffs, Mrs. Ayliffs, Miss D. C. 
Baker, B. C. Baldie, J. S. Barker, F. G. Barnes, J. P. Barrett, J. D. 
Barton, H. L. Bassett, Isabel Baxter, Miss W. E. Baxter, John 
Beattie, Miss N. M. Beckingsale, Miss E. M. Bessant, Jessie Bot- 
trill, Elizabeth Bourne, Miss Allan Brown, John Brown, Thos. 
Burke, Rev. T. E. Butter, Miss H. Cannt, Emily Carter, E. B. Chard, 
W. B. Chard, J. Clarke, H. Clegg, Gilson Coward, Miss A. M. 
Croghan, Rev. J. Cussen, Miss E. Cuthbertson, E. I. Dalton, Alex- 
ander Darroch, Walter Day, Miss F. J. Deakin, B. De la Court, P. 
A. Dodds, Miss Kk. M. Donaldson, M. Durward, Harold Earlam, 
A. E. Eichholz, Richard Elliott, Miss E. M. Elliott, Miss M. Elliott, 
A. Farrar, Miss A. Ferrier, W. J. Fielden, J. W. Fisher, Mrs. 


* Previous International Conferences or Congresses were held—the First, 
at Paris (1878) ; the Second, at Milan (1880) ; the Third, at Brussels (1883) ; 
the Fourth, at Chicago (1893); the Fifth, at Paris (1900). 
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Fisher, J. P. Fleming, Mr. Follwell, W. N. Garnaviller, Miss J. 
Gillies, Irene Goldsack, Miss K. G. Graham, Miss M. Graisick, Lucy 
Gray, E. V. Greatbach, Chas. Green, Mrs. Green, G. H. Greenslade, 
Miss C. E. Hare, W. M. Harper, Eccles W. Harris, Sibley G. Hay- 
cock, Mrs. Haycock, C. B. Henderson, D. L. Henderson, E. Hewet- 
son, Edith H. Hewett, Maurice Hewson, Francis Hobson, Miss M. 
Hooper, Miss A. B. Hopson, Miss T. Houch, D. C. Howard, Susanna 
E. Hull, Miss N. W. Hunter, Miss J. Hyslop, Margaret Hyslop, 
Arthur Illingworth, E. A. Illingworth, Mrs. Illingworth, L. Llling- 
worth, J. Jackson, Miss Jennings, Mary Johnstone, B. P. Jones, 
F. Ince Jones, H. Keen, Edward Kirk, S. Kutner, W. Landels, Julia 
Leeds, Mrs. C. E. Lees, Isabella Longwill, James Kerr Love, Miss 
S. M. Lucy, Mrs. David Lyon, Fred Madden, Mrs. Madden, T. 
Maginn, Kate Marr, Albert Martin, Miss K. A. Mason, Mary Mc- 
Bean, Walter McCandlish, Mrs. McCandlish, Miss L. McCrackett, 
Miss McKenzie, John Mills, Mrs. Mills, Joanna Morrison, Miss E. 
G. Muir, S. Murray, Blanche Neville, Miss E. Nolan, Walter Nolan, 
Mrs. Nolan, Miss Withington Nunn, Kate Patterson, Miss Kinlock 
Paul, Annie Peebles, Scott Moncrieff Penny, S. Pettman, Miss N. K. 
Pirrie, H. Richardson, M. B. Rintoul, Miss E. M. Roberts, Miss L. 
Robertson, Miss E. L. Robinson, K. D. Robinson, Fred H. Roe, 
Mrs. Fred H. Roe, Grace Roe, W. R. Roe, Mrs. W. R. Roe, Miss 
Rossiter, Gertie Scott, A. E. Scougal, Miss L. Sewell, J. G. Shaw, 
Mr. Sievewright, Amy Simmons, Robert Skinner, Arthur Sleight, 
A. G. Smith, Eleanor Smith, Ethel Smith, W. B. Smith, Miss M. M. 
Steven, A. J. Story, Mrs. Story, Alex. Taylor, Miss D. K. Taylor, 
Christina Thompson, E. W. Thomson, I. Torrance, W. Turnbull, 
Mrs. Turnbull, Miss M. A. Turner, Edith Underwood, B. G. Walton, 
Rev. J. Ward, M. B. Warnyouth, Lilian Waugh, Miss M. E. Waul, 
Mr. Welsh, Mrs. Welsh, J. M. Welsh, Mrs. J. M. Welsh, J. O. 
White, B. M. Williams, Winifred Williams, A. Wilson, Rev. F.. Wil- 
son, E. W. Winter, Isabella Wood, Russell Wood, Andrew Wright, 
W. Young. 

Holland—P. Roorda. 

Hungary—Deschensky Ferenc, Scholtz Lajos. 

Italy—G. Ferreri, Signora G. Ferreri. 

New Zealand—G. Hogben, W. P. Reeves. 

Russia—Madlle. G. Kulpe. 

South Africa—W. H. Nicholas. 

United States of America—F. W. Booth, A. L. E. Crouter, E. M. 

Gallaudet, Miss Gallaudet, Mary S. Garrett, T. C. Forrester, P. J. 
Rotherham, E. S. Thompson, W. Wilkinson. 


The first session, on Tuesday morning, June 30, was opened by 
Rt. Hon. James P. Gibson, J. P., Lord Provost of Edinburgh, in a 
brief address. He extended to the delegates, and in particular the 
foreign representatives to the Conference, a very cordial welcome to 
Edinburgh. The fact that so many Continental countries were rep- 
resented there was an indication of the importance attaching to their 
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deliberations. Speaking of the purpose of the Conference, his Lord- 
ship said there were some who believed the State ought to provide 
more liberally than they did for all institutions for the education of 
the deaf and dumb. He did not object to that, but he objected to 
too much State officialism. If institutions of this kind could be con- 
ducted by private enterprise, provided they had sufficient means, 
probably that was the most sympathetic way they could reach the 
afflicted; but there was a duty on the Government to see that these 
afflicted ones were not neglected. 

Responses were made in behalf of the foreign delegates by Mr. 
P. Roorda of Holland, Signor G. Ferreri of Italy, Mr. G. Hogben 
of New Zealand, Mr. W. H. Nicholas of Natal, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet 
of the United States, Dr. G. Forchhammer of Denmark, and Mr. A. 
Bélanger of France. 

Mr. S. Kutner here made touching reference to the recent death 
of Mr. William Van Praagh, and offered a resolution of regret, 
which, after being seconded by Mr. Addison, Mr. Roorda, Mr. 
Bélanger, and Dr. Elliott, with remarks from each, was adopted by 
a standing vote. 

With a single exception the papers read during the Conference 
dealt with the general question of the present state of deaf-mute 
education in the countries represented by the writers. Thus the 
first paper, read by Dr. Richard Elliott, Chairman of the British 
Association of Teachers and a Vice-President of the Conference, was 
on the subject, “The Present State of Deaf-mute Education in Eng- 
land.” The education of the deaf in England, he said, was certainly 
now a national work, for there was not one public school for the deaf 
in the country which was outside the scope of the Government pro- 
vision and consequent control. The science and art of deaf-mute 
education might not yet be fully matured, but the evolution was 
going on, and would produce its result, and find for it a fitting place 
in the scheme of humanitarian effort. In contrast with the former 
inadequate periods of school instruction, they had now a possible 
period of eleven years given, namely, five till sixteen years. He had 
not the school statistics of 1906, if such existed, but in 1904 there 
were in England approximately 2,200 children in the Board schools 
and 1,100 in the day schools. Of these about 2,600 appeared to be 
taught orally. The attempt was now made pretty generally to teach 
speech to the deaf, and to give all, or the main part, of the instruc- 
tion orally. It would be a manifest advantage for the semi-deaf to 
be instructed separately. Of the Institutions in England, three fol- 
low the Combined system, ten the Oral, and six the Oral and Man- 
ual—a dual system. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and President of Gallaudet College, followed 
with an account of the schools for the deaf in the United States. He 
presented statistics showing that there were in the United States 58 
public boarding schools, 57 public day schools, and 17 denomina- 
tional and private schools, with a total attendance of 12,344 pupils; 
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and that these pupils were distributed, 150 in Manual schools, 2,309 
in Oral schools, and 9,885 in schools conducted on the Combined 
system. Of the 9,885 pupils in the Combined system schools, 5,537 
were taught speech, making with those in the Oral schools, something 
over 63 per cent. of the whole number of pupils in our schools now 
being taught to speak.t. In only a few of our States are there laws 
compelling parents to send their deaf children to school. In States 
where such a law exists its execution has brought a considerable 
number of children into the schools who were being kept at home 
that their labor might be made a source of profit to their parents. 
It is probable that in sections of our country and in large cities 
where no compulsory law is in force, more than a few deaf children 
fail to receive the education which is freely offered them at public 
expense. In general, however, the parents of deaf children are glad 
to send them to school. 

Few schools receive children at a younger age than seven years. 
The term of years allowed in school varies in different localities. 
Nowhere is less than seven years offered, and in some schools the 
course may cover twelve, and even more years. In the Institution 
sustained by the Federal Government at Washington, of which the 
College is a part, the only limitation is that those received shall be 
of teachable age. This very liberal provision suggested to the 
Governing Board of the Institution, the extension of the course of 
study, so as to include the curriculum of a college, giving to pupils 
capable of mastering the higher branches seventeen years of school 
and college life. Into the advanced courses of study provided at 
Washington, Congress has opened the door to the deaf in all sections 
of our country by the establishment of one hundred free scholar- 
ships; and this number has, thus far, been found sufficient for all 
those who were capable of entering upon a collegiate course of study 
and desirous to secure its advantages. As between day schools and 
institutions, the weight of opinion among teachers and principals is 
decidedly in favor of those schools in which the pupils are full resi- 
dents. This view seems to be sustained by many parents of children 
who are at first placed in day schools, for there is a steady drift of 
such children to the boarding schools. And in very many cases it 
is found that the attainments of these compare unfavorably with 
those of children who have been an equal length of time in boarding 
schools. The great majority of our schools are sustained by appre- 
priations of public funds by our State or City Governments. Very 
few have endowments, and those that are so favored receive State 
aid to a greater or less extent. In a very large majority of our 
public boarding schools, fifty-one out of fifty-eight schools, four 


* Dr. Gallaudet has taken for his divisor, in arriving at this percentage, the 
number of pupils in American schools “within the last fiscal year,” namely, 
12,344, instead of the number “present November 10, 1906,” 11,344. (See 
January, 1907, Annals.) Using the latter number for the divisor, the per- 
ee of pupils being taught speech in American schools is 67.4.—Eprror 
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methods (the Manual, the Manual Alphabet, the Oral, and the 
Auricular) are employed in what we term a combined system, quite 
a wide variety of adjustment existing in the schools working on this 
system. Only two schools limit themselves to the manual method, 
and a similar number call themselves manual alphabet schools. In 
one of these, however, speech is taught to all the pupils. No schools 
practice the auricular method exclusively, and out of the whole num- 
ber of pupils in our schools only 152 are taught by this method. 

In the schools holding to the combined system it is understood 
that all pupils are given an opportunity to learn to speak, and with 
those who attain a fair measure of success, instruction in speech is 
continued through the whole course. In many Combined system 
schools classes are maintained in which oral methods are carefully 
followed. No uniform standard as to success or failure in speech is 
recognized. The decision as to this rests with the authorities of the 
several schools, and opinions vary as to what constitutes success in 
speech. If I may be allowed to express an opinion in this matter, I 
will say, that in a rather wide intercourse with orally taught deaf 
persons, I have been led to believe that such speech as can only be 
called a half success, is often a greater handicap to one who uses it 
in intercourse with hearing people than no speech would be. I know 
many of whom their acquaintances say that they dread to meet them 
because of the great difficulty of understanding their speech. Such 
deaf persons are shunned in society, as they would not be if they 
offered to communicate with their friends by writing or with the 
finger alphabet. In my opinion, zealous and well-meaning teachers 
of speech encourage many of their pupils to continue to speak when 
the kinder advice to such would be to drop speech altogether. In 
some of our large schools classes are formed of such pupils as 
would be called dull, but no general classification is attempted, such 
as is made in the schools of Denmark. Industrial training is given 
in nearly all the boarding schools, and to a limited extent in a num- 
ber of the day schools. Sixty-five different industries are reported 
in the Annals as being taught in our schools, the most important of 
which are bookbinding, carpentry and cabinetmaking, domestic sci- 
ence, dressmaking, electricity, farming and gardening, half-tone en- 
graving, painting and paperhanging, printing, photography, shoe- 
making, tailoring, wood engraving, and working in iron. Those 
who have been taught trades in our schools often follow them in 
after life, but perhaps quite as often take up other occupations. Our 
deaf-mutes are, with rare exceptions, self-supporting. The grad- 
uates of the College at Washington have shown the value of their 
advanced training by filling positions as architects and builders, 
editors and publishers, chemists and assayers, surveyors and civil 
engineers, postmasters, bankers, recorders of deeds, one patent law- 
yer, a State botanist, fruit farmers, general farmers on a large scale, 
clerks in departments of the United States Government and in the 
Smithsonian Institution, in custom-houses, postoffices, railroad offices 
and insurance companies; assistants in public libraries, artists, en- 
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gravers, lithographers, and photographers; a large number are effi- 
cient teachers in the State Schools for the Deaf, several being prin- 
cipals, and more than a few have been founders of such schools. 
And last, but not least, a number are regularly ordained clergymen 
conducting missions and churches for the deaf in many of our cities 
and large towns. No comprehensive plan is to be found in our 
country for the supply of teachers for our schools. A small normal 
class has been for several years maintained in connection with the 
college and school at Washington. Fifty who have been trained in 
this class are now teaching in our schools, and eight of them have be- 
come principals of schools. A normal class is an adjunct of the 
Clarke School at Northampton. In a few other schools arrange- 
ments exist for the training of teachers, but there is no uniform sys- 
tem of graduation or certification upon examination such as exists 
in your country. The pay of our teachers is not as much as it ought 
to be, but I believe the salaries compare favorably with those of 
teachers of normal children. Unthinking people sometimes ask if 
it is right to burden the State with the considerable expense of edu- 
cating the deaf in schools in which they are not only taught, but are 
fed, and in some instances clothed. There is no doubt as to what 
the answer to this question should be. From an economic point of 
view it is an absolute saving to the community to raise the deaf from 
a condition in which they are unproductive, dependent, and often 
dangerous members of society, and make them self-supporting, 
wealth-producing citizens. (Applause.) From a _ humanitarian 
point of view, still stronger reasons may be found, for education 
means more to the deaf than to any other class of persons. Without 
it they are in a condition more deplorable than that of the imbecile. 
For those without mind have no aspirations, and do not realize what 
their lot is. But the deaf with full mental powers are painfully con- 
scious of their limitations, often suffering heartrending mortification 
over their deprivations and disadvantages. And when it is known 
that they can be measurably relieved of these by education, and can 
be made happy and useful men and women, the question of expense 
is more than answered. The schools for the deaf in our country 
represent in their grounds, buildings, and equipment, an investment 
of over $15,000,000, and the annual cost of maintaining these schools 
is about $3,200,000. But no outlay on the part of our city, State, 
and National Governments is more cheerfully met. 


Mr. B. St. John Ackers, a Vice-President of the Conference and 
a Member of the Royal Commission on the Education of the Blind 
and Deaf, then moved the resolution, 


“That this Conference is of opinion that the annual 
government grant of five guineas per child should be in- 
creased to at least £15 in the case of children in Deaf 
schools.” 


Was it right, Mr. Ackers asked, that the education of the deaf 
and the payment of their teachers should be dependent upon charity? 
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Now that the whole of the cost of both was paid, in the case of 
children having their full senses, out of public funds, surely not. 
(Hear. Hear.) The education of deaf children was much more ex- 
pensive than that of ordinary children, yet, in proportion to the cost, 
the Government grant was less. 

Sheriff Scott Moncrieff Penny, a director of the Glasgow Insti- 
tution, seconded the motion. He said the principle had been con- 
ceded. The Government had not left it all to charity. It had given 
and was giving a grant, which, in the opinion of all who were able to 
judge, was quite inadequate. If twenty years ago the Government 
tentatively gave five guineas, and if, as everyone knew, expenses had 
increased, he thought they would agree that they were entitled now 
to have a considerable increase in the grant, and that £15 was not 
too much. 

A rider was added at the suggestion of Mr. FE. V. Greatbach, 
Chairman of the North Staffordshire Joint Authority for Edu- 
cating Blind and Deaf Children, 


“That representative deputations be appointed by this 
Conference to wait upon the Board of Education and the 
Scotch Education Department regarding the matter.” 


The motion and rider were carried. 

In the afternoon Mr. A. E. Scougal, H. M. Chief Inspector of 
Schools in Scotland, opened an interesting exhibition of pupils’ work, 
held in connection with the Conference in the art rooms of the 
Heriot-Watt College. Mr. Scougal said there were important points 
in connection with the education of the deaf-mute that seemed to 
him to touch very closely on the question of education generally. 
He attached great importance to the training of teachers; he was 
convinced that a great part of the solution of their whole educational 
problem lay in the proper training of teachers, and in Scotland at 
the present time this question was very much to the fore. They 
were embarking upon a new system, and perhaps on that account 
this was the psychological moment to impress upon those in authority 
the question he knew they had so much at heart, that of the special 
training of special teachers of the deaf-mute. He was convinced 
that with the deaf-mute as with the ordinary child the crux of the 
whole situation lay in the proper handling of language. He saw no 
evidence whatever that the deaf-mute was intellectually outside the 
pale of the educational development of the ordinary child. 

Dr. Charles Douglas presided over the later proceedings, and 
Mr. E. V. Greatbach moved the first resolution, which was to the 
effect, 


(a) “That there should be one recognized standard of 
qualification for all future teachers of the Deaf.” 

(b) “That whilst this Conference endorses to the full 
the opinion that teachers of the Deaf should be required to 
attain to the same standard of qualification in mental attain- 
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ments and in the art of teaching as are required of certifi- 
cated teachers in public elementary schools, it is also of the 
opinion that no Government certificated teacher, or other 
teacher, should be permanently recognized as a qualified 
teacher in a school for the Deaf until he or she has made a 
special study of the education of the deaf, and satisfactorily 
submitted these special qualifications to the test of a recog- 
nized examining body.” 


Mr. Greatbach said this resolution was absolutely idealistic, 
because what it sought could not possibly be obtained at the present 
moment, but it was due to the children that they should strive after 
their ideals. 

Mr. F. G. Barnes, secretary of the N. A. T. D., seconded the 
resolution, saying he wanted it to go forth with no uncertain voice 
that they insisted that for their work their teachers should be duly 
qualified. The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. J. Beattie, of Belfast, Ireland, moved, 


“That in the opinion of this Conference there is urgent 
necessity for the introduction of a Bill to provide for the 
education of the deaf of Ireland.” 


He said he hoped this important Conference would lend its best 
aid to promote legislation in the interests of the deaf and the blind 
in Ireland. In Ireland there was no provision either for the main- 
tenance or education of their deaf children. They were wholly 
without Government aid. They had an inspector sent, and had the 
privilege of paying for the inspector; they had a very Liberal Gov- 
ernment. (Laughter.) Mrs. W. H. Addison, Glasgow, seconded, 
and the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. J. W. Fisher, London, moved, 


(a) “That there should be a uniform system of in- 
quiry in reference to Deaf children in all schools.” 

(b) “That the attention of the Authorities be called to 
the form of inquiry on the Census Return relating to the 
Deaf, and that they be requested to modify it with a view 
to increased simplicity and accuracy.” 


The resolution was adopted, and upon recommendation of Mr. 
Hogben, of New Zealand, supported by Mr. Ackers, it was agreed 
to form an International Committee to draw up general lines of 
agreement for the system of inquiry with regard to children in the 
schools for the deaf, and also for the form of inquiry of the census 
return relating to the deaf of the whole population. The Commit- 
tee, having been appointed, met later, with Mr. B. St. John Ackers 
in the chair and Mr. J. W. Fisher acting.as secretary. Preliminary 
steps were taken looking to the collection of all existing question 
forms now in use in the various countries, the British members to 
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act as a sub-committee to consider them and to prepare a report, to 
be presented to the full committee for its action through corre- 
spondence. 

The “Braidwood Medal,” open for competition in the British 
Empire, was presented to Mr. John D. Barton, of Margate, for his 
essay on “How to encourage a love of reading in the Deaf, with 
suggestions as to the literature to be placed in the pupils’ hands.” 


The second day sessions opened with Sheriff Scott Moncrieff 
Penny, a director of the Glasgow Institution, occupying the chair. 
The first paper read was by Mr. G. Ferreri, on the subject of the 
state of Deaf-mute education in Italy. He said that in Italy the 
education of the deaf is still considered a charitable work, and has 
therefore all the characteristics of a charitable enterprise. The last 
census shows that there are in Italy 31,267 deaf-mutes, of whom 
7,040 are of the age from 7 to 15 years. At present only two- 
fifths of the children of school age are in school. Instruction is 
practically limited to those regions where the wealth of the popula- 
tion from prosperous industries permitted some “crumbs from the 
rich man’s table” to fall to their advantage; but they were entirely 
neglected in those parts of the country where riches was a myth, 
and where assistance from the Government did not exist, or else was 
exhausted by a few fortunate ones. Since 1876 the method of in- 
struction to the deaf in Italy is theoretically that of articulate speech 
and lip-reading. Practically, however, one cannot affirm the abso- 
lute dominion of the famous Italian pure oral method. Two cir- 
cumstances are opposed to this. The first is a natural one, and con- 
sists in the talent of the Italians for gesticulation ; the other is arti- 
ficial, and depends upon the character of our institutions, which in- 
sisted on remaining asylums even after the Congress of Milan 
(1880), and in giving shelter to the adult deaf they have preserved 
the tradition of conventional mimic. While they have succeeded in 
excluding the manual alphabet (a minor evil) from the school, they 
have kept in the schools and outside the mimic, which is of the most 
serious damage to instruction in language in general, and to oral 
instruction in particular. One would say that the didactic anarchy 
in our schools puts into practice the absurd aphorism of Assarotti 
that “the best method is not to have any.” If to this we add the 
prejudice that the pure oral method should be applied to all the deaf 
and dumb, it is easy to understand how and why we are not pre- 
occupied as to special arrangements for the dull and backward deaf 
children. 

The next paper was by Prof. Adolphe Bélanger, in which he 
gave a view of the state of the education of the deaf in France. The 
French schools contain 3,894 pupils, and from one cause or another 
the children are rarely sent to school until the age of eleven or 
twelve. The state requires that teachers shall have had preliminary 
training, and candidates for training must have either a certificate 
of primary instruction or a university diploma. The title of pro- 
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fessor is given only after several years of actual teaching. Pen- 
sions equal to half the average salary of the last three years are 
granted after thirty years’ service, the retiring age being sixty. All 
the schools in France are Oral, and it is said that only five to ten 
per cent. of their pupils fail in industrial life. Language is taught 
by the method of the late Mr. Volade-Gabel, and rests upon intui- 
tion, the sight of the action itself, and the teaching of complete 
phrases. Grammar is taught only in the latter end of the school 
life. Industrial training is made an important part of the instruc- 
tion in most schools during the last years in school. 

This paper was followed by one by Mr. Anders Hansen, on the 
subject of the Danish State Schools for the Deaf. In Denmark, by 
a royal resolution of 1817, education was made compulsory for all 
deaf children in the country; thus Denmark was the first country 
in the world to acknowledge the right of the deaf child to receive 
an adequate education, and to insure it through law. The Danish 
system of classification of deaf children has until lately been little 
known in English-speaking countries. Owing to the smallness of 
the country, and to the circumstance that the State is the organizer 
of the instruction, it is comparatively easy to provide a fairly good 
education. All little deaf children, when eight years old, enter, each 
year the Ist of September, the preparatory school which is con- 
nected with the royal institution at Fredericia, where they live the 
first year of their school life, and where they are taught the elements 
and are tried and classified. All semi-deaf and semi-mute children 
form one group, and the congenital deaf section is, during that year, 
divided into three groups, a, b, and c, in accordance to their mental 
capacities for instruction, a being the brightest part, etc. At the 
beginning of the second year all these groups are separated and sent 
to the four State schools, where they stay seven years. The total 
number of pupils on roll is at present 351; out of that lot about a 
sixth is placed in the preparatory school. The rest, 295, is divided 
as follows: semi-deaf and semi-mute in the school in Nyborg, about 
26 per cent. ; a pupils in the school at Fredericia, 23 per cent.; b pu- 
pils at the institution at Fredericia, 25 per cent.; c pupils in the insti- 
tution at Copenhagen, 22 per cent. Four per cent. are feeble-minded 
deaf, whereof 3 per ,cent. are at Copenhagen and 1 per cent. at 
Nyborg in special classes. All pupils, except in the institution at 
Copenhagen, are educated orally, or 75 per cent. are taught speech, 
and by speech, and 25 per cent. are taught by the silent method. 
Roughly calculated, I should think that between a third and a fourth 
of the semi-deaf-mute group at Nyborg handicaps the instruction 
considerably ; that part is mostly found among the semi-deaf pupils. 
If a subdivision of the semi-deaf and semi-mute group at Nyborg 
cannot be practiced in the future, in accordance to the aptitudes of 
the pupils, the Danish system is lacking and not entirely satisfactory. 
But when that school starts work again after the summer vacation, 
we are going to try to make an arrangement to that end. It is my 
firm conviction that language teaching by us is carried out under a 
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freer form than is in use in most other schools abroad. Our pro- 
ceedings are of a more imitative character than constructive. For- 
mal drill work, say for the correct use of the verb, its tenses, its 
conjugations, is almost unknown by us. Formal grammar is there- 
fore rather to be considered as discarded from the language teaching, 
in contrast to what is to be seen in many other countries, and in my 
judgment the final results have not suffered. In the school at Nyborg, 
and also partly in the b department at Fredericia, the written lan- 
guage is very much used on the blackboard in the elementary classes ; 
and at Nyborg that means of communication is greatly supplemented 
with that of Dr. Forchhammer’s devised mouth-hand alphabet. These 
proceedings do not exclude oral exercises; on the contrary, the two 
said expedients further only oral training, as they make it possible 
to deal with a much larger amount of language than we ever had 
done before these reforms were introduced some years ago. 

The following resolutions, moved by Mr. S. Kutner, of London, 
and seconded by Dr. James Kerr Love, of Glasgow, were adopted 
(resolution b having been modified in accordance with a suggestion 
of Dr. W. R. Roe, of Derby) : 


(a) “That the presence of defective Deaf-mutes in our 
schools militating against their best interests and the best 
interests of the normal pupils, special residential schools 
should be provided into which could be drafted defective 
deaf children from all parts of the kingdom.” 

(b) “That in order to make suitable provision for par- 
tially Deaf children, special classes should be provided, 
under the management of teachers qualified to teach speech 
to the Deaf.” 

(c) “That powers should be granted by legislation for 
committing all feeble-minded deaf, who are eventually 
found to be incapable of self-support, or who are not under 
proper control, to permanent care in an industrial home or 
colony.” 


The resolutions were discussed at length by Dr. Love, Mr. W. 
H. Addison, and others. Dr. Love is the medical adviser and Mr. 
Addison is the headmaster of the Glasgow Institution for the Deaf. 
Dr. Love said these resolutions seemed to him to lead to what would 
be the ultimate solution of the difficulties of deaf-mute education. 
The center of difficulty was the question of the semi-deaf. These 
existed in the proportion of about 25 per cent. of the deaf in all 
countries. But in touching the question of the semi-deaf they were 
touching a very much larger question. Deafness existed in all de- 
grees. Deaf children existed outside of their institutions—outside 
of any arrangement for their education. An inquiry in London into 
the conditions present in three or four large schools, in the aggre- 
gate having an attendance of 3,330 pupils, had revealed the curious 
fact that 1.5 per cent. of the children attending the elementary schools 
in London were backward because of hardness of hearing. In Lon- 
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don he supposed there were probably 500,000 children of school age; 
in Glasgow, with a million of population, they had nearly 100,000, 
so that there were 1,000 children attending elementary schools in 
Glasgow whose hearing was defective. That was ten times the 
number of deaf and dumb children belonging to the Glasgow area. 
Nothing was being done for those hard-hearing children. This 
classification they aspired to was sometimes pointed to as a thing 
they might get some day—a thing there was no use talking about as 
likely to come about in the immediate future. As they had seen, it 
existed in Denmark. But it existed nearer home. In London they 
had the largest and most interesting experiment in the world going 
on, and by it they would have a demonstration of what could be done 
with all classes of the deaf. This led, of course, to scientific classi- 
fication, which must be based on some knowledge of the deaf child. 
They must, along with the elementary schools, have their deaf chil- 
dren thoroughly studied, so that they might be thoroughly classified. 
Mr. Addison followed with objections to clause (b)—as it was 
first offered. He said he thought it would be a great mistake to 
commit the meeting to an expression of opinion that the class of the 
semi-deaf should be taught in connection with the ordinary hearing 
schools. In common with Dr. Love, he had been studying this 
subject for a considerable number of years. In former days they 
had not much to do with the semi-deaf, but since the passing of the 
Acts which had swept into their schools the scum of the big cities 
he found they were now getting a large number of children who 
were not totally deaf. His experience was that a large number of 
these semi-deaf children were physically weak, and others of them 
mentally weak, and if they passed this resolution as it stood the 
local authorities would ask themselves not what was the best method 
of providing for those children but what was the cheapest method, 
and would place the semi-deaf children in a school of 1,000 to 1,500 
children. He did not think that would be the best provision to make 
for such children. They required a great deal more care and teach- 
ing than they would get attending a special class in the ordinary 
elementary school for three, four, or five hours a day. He thought 
they would require feeding, medical attention, and a great many 
things. For these reasons he moved that the words “in connection 
with ordinary hearing schools” be deleted from clause (b) of the 
resolution—which was done through Dr. Roe’s amendment. 


The third day’s session was opened by remarks by the chairman, 
Alexander Darroch, Professor of Education in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He said that if anything was to be done to improve the 
teaching of the deaf-mute in Scotland at the present time, now was 
the opportune moment to make a strong effort. The reason was 
that at the present moment—that day in fact—legally the Training 
College passed into the hands of the Edinburgh Provincial Com- 
mittee, and the whole training of teachers was, in fact, in the hands 
of four provincial committees. Up to the present time they had 
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instituted a scheme for the training of the elementary teacher and 
of the secondary school teacher, but they were still considering 
various schemes for the purposes of special teachers. They had 
made arrangements for training teachers in cookery, laundry work, 
needlework, and other subjects, but they thought one of the im- 
portant duties of those new committees should be the training of 
teachers of the blind and deaf-mute and of the defective child. 
While it would be a very unwise policy for each of the four Pro- 
vincial Committees to undertake each to do this particular kind of 
work, it might be possible for Glasgow, for instance, to undertake 
the special training of the deaf-mute teacher, and Edinburgh the 
special teaching of the blind teacher. Whatever proposals they 
made, they would receive the hearty co-operation in all their efforts 


of the Edinburgh Committee for the Training of Teachers. 


Mr. P. Roorda thereupon read his paper upon the general sub- 
ject. He said that in Holland there were four schools for deaf and 
dumb children—the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at Groningen 
(163 pupils), the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at St. Michiels- 
Gestel (139 pupils), the Establishment for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Rotterdam (158 pupils), and the Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb “Effatha” at Dordrecht (34 pupils). At 
Groningen and Dordrecht nearly all the pupils were resident, at St. 
Michiels-Gestel all were resident, whereas at Rotterdam all the 
pupils were non-resident. As in many other countries, a few chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents received instruction at home. The schools 
of Groingen and Rotterdam took children of every religious per- 
suasion. In these Biblical history was taught in the class-room, 
while religious instruction, properly so called, was given by various 
clergymen in accordance with the wishes of the parents of each child. 
The Dutch schools owing their origin to private charity and enter- 
prise are entirely independent of the State. There is no com- 
pulsory education law affecting deaf children and it is estimated that 
from 10 to 15 per cent. of the deaf grow up unschooled. The age 
of admission is 7, and the school period lasts 8 years, though it may 
be lengthened or shortened by the school authorities, in some in- 
stances dull children, or children entering school late, being retained 
until they are 19 or 20 years old. The cost of maintenance at 
Groningen, a boarding school, is £37, and at Rotterdam, a day 
school, £30, the parents or various corporations bearing the greater 
part of the expenses for board and lodging. At Groningen, Rotter- 
dam, and Dordrecht the pupils are all taught after the oral system. 
At St. Michiels-Gestel this system was introduced a few years ago. 
At this school the boys of the first five years, and the girls of the 
first two years are now orally taugth. The other pupils are in- 
structed after a rather complicated sign system, in which each word, 
even the article, has its own symbol, and the various inflectional 
endings, as well as the prefixes and suffixes are also indicated by 
signs. In a few years this system will have diappeared from the 
class-rooms. It will be safe to say that after six or seven years all 
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the deaf-mutes in Holland will be orally taught. The cases in which 
the oral method has failed altogether are rare. At Groningen only 
one of the 163 pupils has not been taught speech; at St. Michiels- 
Gestel two of the newcomers are incapable of instruction after the 
oral method, perhaps of any instruction; at Dordrecht there has 
been only one; at Rotterdam none. In the two large institutions, 
Groningen and Rotterdam, where boys and girls are taught together, 
the pupils of each year are divided into two classes, in accordance 
with their being more or less mentally gifted. The duller pupils 
form one division; the brighter are collected into a parallel class. 
This is of the greatest importance to the clever children as well 
as to the less clever ones. Both are benefited by receiving the in- 
struction they specially want. In the other two schools the duller 
pupils are helped on by special private lessons during or after 
school time, and often remain for two years in the same class. 
Children who are mentally very weak are at Groningen put in the 
“Class for Abnormals ;” at Rotterdam they are sent to a “Class for 
Very Dull Children.” Imbeciles and idiots are not admitted to any 
of our schools. Among the papers required for admission, there 
is one in which the physician who has examined the child declares 
that it is, in his opinion, capable of instruction. If this proves a 
mistake, the child is given a fair trial, and when all efforts have 
failed, it is sent back to its parents. For the last four years evening 
classes have been held at Rotterdam for former pupils of the school. 
In the winter half-year these lessons are given twice a week for two 
hours to a class of about twelve. One year boys are taken, the 
other year girls. At Groningen and St. Michiels-Gestel some of the 
most common trades are taught in the institutions themselves. At 
Rotterdam and Dordrecht the male pupils are sent to shops in town. 
In all the schools the girls are taught sewing. All this teaching is 
not simply educational; it is not meant, in the first place, for hand 
and eye training; it is real trade-teaching. That trade is considered 
the best for a boy at which he can work profitably in the place 
where his parents live. A deaf-mute, after leaving school, meets 
with the greatest consideration, and finds the best support in his 
native place, where his natural protectors, his parents and friends, 
are ready to receive him. In by far the greater number of cases he 
continues to follow the trade he was taught. “Stick to your trade!” 
has been said to him so often that at last he knows no better, and 
fortunately thinks it the proper thing to do. 

At Rotterdam there are no pensions for teachers, but each 
teacher may get his life insured for a certain amount and a part 
of the premium will be paid by the school. The same arrangement 
exists at Dordrecht. At Groningen a pension is paid, the teacher 
getting one-sixtieth of his salary for every year he has taught, the 
total never to exceed two-thirds of his last salary. In case of death, 
the wife gets twenty-three eightieths of his salary. and each child 
under twenty-one a fifth part of what she gets. Two per cent. is 
deducted from the teacher’s salary for his own pension, three per 
cent. for that of his widow and children. 
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Mr. W. H. Addison, of Glasgow, followed with a paper relat- 
ing to the work in Scotland. He said: According to the best returns 
which I have been able to get, there are in Scotland six institutions 
) and six day schools, which are attended by 530 scholars and taught 
by 52 teachers, a proportion of one teacher to every ten scholars. 
The age at which the majority of the pupils enter is about seven, 
and they leave at fifteen or sixteen years of age. In some of the 
schools children are received at five years of age, and here and 
there one finds pupils over sixteen, for the Scotch Education De- 
partment, unlike the English, is willing to pay the grant for pupils 
up to the age of eighteen. 

Of these 530 pupils, 412 are being educated in the institutions, 
where they are fed and clothed as well as educated. In the day 
schools provided by the School Boards, education only is provided, 
though J am told that in some cases clothing has to be supplied by 
voluntary agency in order that the children may be decently clad. 
I am not going to enter into argument pro and con on the vexed 
question of which is best for the child, the institution or the day 
school. Personally, I hold strongly that the institution is best fitted 
for the majority, though I am willing to admit that in exceptional 
cases the home training may be and is superior to the institution. 
My experience in Glasgow leads me to think that under the present 
social conditions of our large towns, the school for the deaf must 
partake of the nature of a semi-hospital, and should be located in 
the country. The method of instruction mostly favored in Scotland 
is that known as combined method. According to the returns which 
I have received 453 children are being educated in combined schools 
and 77 in oral schools. These figures, however, are only approxi- 
mate. The term combined carries various interpretations according 
to the idiosyncrasy of the person who uses it. In our Scotch schools 
using the combined method much good oral work is done. I have 
before now publicly testified that one of the best speaking and lip- 
reading classes I have ever seen—and you know my experience in 
this line is a pretty wide one—was at Donaldson’s Hospital, Edin- 
burgh. On the other hand, in more than one of the schools returned 
as oral, I know that the manual alphabet is used for certain pupils— 
so that, I think, on the whole, it may be claimed for the Scottish 
teachers that they are fairly tolerant on this question of choice of 
method—and their one desire is to do the best they can for their 
pupils, and, as a body, they are willing to adopt all or any method 
which will enable their pupils to take their part in the hearing world 
in which we all have to live and move and have our being. Mr. 
Addison discussed the question of classification, making pertinent 
suggestions upon it. He then continued, asking: But who shall 
organize such a system of classification for Scotland? It cannot be 
done by individual effort; that is plain; and my opinion is that, as 
in Denmark, it must be organized from above. The Scotch Educa- 
tion Department is, in my opinion, the proper body to set such a 

machine in motion. As a step in that direction, I would suggest 
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that it should imitate the example recently set by the State of New 
York, i. e., call together a round-table conference in Edinburgh 
of all the heads of the institutions and schools which are at present 
carrying on the work of educating the deaf, appoint an inspector for 
the whole of Scotland to co-ordinate the work of the different schools, 
and also agree upon a code or syllabus of instruction which it should 
require all the schools to work to as far as circumstances would 
permit. One caution only would I give, that no attempt should be 
made while doing this to introduce anything like the baneful method 
of payment by results which cast such a pernicious influence over 
Scottish and English education in the seventies and eighties. ' 
Hitherto we have been considering mainly the means of communi- 
cation between the deaf child and his teacher. We who are actively 
engaged in the work know, what the outside public does not, that 
speech, or finger-spelling, or writing is only the means to an end, the 
end being the intellectual development of the child and his mastery 
over language. Now the methods for teaching language—apart 
from the medium by which it is communicated—vary from time to 
time. When I was a boy the grammatical method of language teach- 
ing held the field; and I remember full well the onslaughts made on 
that method by the late Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh University, 
and others of his way of thinking. Since then the pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme, and, judging from the prospectuses of 
the various schools which subsist by teaching a modicum of French 
and German to aspiring globe-trotters, the grammatical method is 
entirely out of favor, and language can only be taught by the natural 
or mother’s method—talk, talk, talk to the pupil from morning until 
noon, from noon-day until night, in the language you want him 
to learn, and he will, apparently without effort on his part, speak 
the foreign language as well as a native. So in our deaf schools 
the mother’s method has come to be considered the correct thing, ; 
but, I am afraid, very often with poor results. The returns which 
I have obtained on this point seem to indicate that teachers are 
beginning to find that language-training, to be thoroughly effectual, 
must be systematized, and they are groping after some better method 
than is available at present. To sum up, what do we need in order 
to bring our Scottish schools up to the level of those of the most 
progressive nations, by whom we are surrounded and with whom 
we must compete? We want (1) Thorough national organization 
and classification; (2) Proper provision for the training, certifi- 
cation, and maintenance of special teachers; (3) We want our deaf 
children placed in surroundings which will give their bodies as well 
as their minds a chance of obtaining the fullest development of 
which they are capable; (4) We want to train them by the best 
methods, whatever they may be, and (5) We want scholarships for 
our brightest and best pupils to enable them to obtain the benefits 
of a higher education in common with their hearing fellows, an 
education which experience has demonstrated, at Gallaudet College 
and elsewhere, is quite within their capacity, if they only get the 
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chance. To effect these things, we need the careful organization 
of Denmark allied to the enthusiasm for education which is so mani- 
fest in the United States of America. Shall we appeal in vain? We 
think not. Scotland in the past led the United Kingdom in all 
matters pertaining to education. The people of Scotland only need 
to be convinced that a cause is worthy of support, and then I feel 
sure no nation on earth can or will surpass it in the thoroughness 
and zeal with which that cause will be taken up and carried to a 
successful issue. 

Mr. G. S$. Haycock, Glasgow, moved the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Richardson, Belfast, and carried unani- 
mously : 


“That in the cases of experienced teachers of the deaf, 
who have proved by their work their value as teachers, and 
who, from their age and general circumstances, cannot be 
expected to sit for the Government Certificate, there should 
be official recognition by the Board of Education and the 
Scottish Education Department of such teachers.” 


Mr. A. J. Story, Stoke-on-Trent, moved and Mr. G. S. Hay- 
cock seconded the following resolution, which was adopted: 


“That owing to the physical and mental strain entailed 
in the efficient education of the deaf, this Conference is 
strongly of opinion that a continuous service of thirty years 
in the case of women, and forty years in the case of men, 
is as much as teachers of the deaf can be expected to per- 
form to the fullest advantage of the pupils, and that in the 
interests of the children it is necessary that such provision 
should be made by the State, or the local education author- 
ity, as will permit of teachers of the deaf, after such a 
service, being able to retire on pensions commensurate with 
~ importance of the duties they have rendered to the 
tate.” 


The fourth day’s session opened with Dr. Richard Elliott in the 
chair. A paper by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, read a paper on “The Organization and Methods pursued in 
' the Pennsylvania Institution.” It is in no sense a belittlement of 
other papers read to say that this was the principal paper in point of 
interest of the Conference, and though its reading occupied more 
than an hour, it was listened to with the closest attention throughout. 
Inasmuch as the paper as a whole is soon to be sent to our Associa- 
tion members in pamphlet form, only the following brief notes upon 
it will be here given. Speaking to his subject, Dr. Crouter said 
that the Pennsylvania institution had grown in the eighty-seven 
years of its existence to be the largest scheme of its kind in the 
world. There are over 570 pupils on the roll, with a staff of seventy- 
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two teachers, a household staff of eighty officers and employees, and 
a medical and surgical staff of sixteen. This involved a total annual 
expenditure of some $150,000 on maintenance and salaries. The 
method pursued was exclusively oral. The complete course of in- 
struction continued through twelve years, though in cases of semi- 
mutes less time was required. He was of opinion that when a deaf 
child could not be educated by the application of proper oral methods 
it was useless to hope for any marked success under any method. 
And, after a careful investigation of the relative merits of oral and 
manual methods of teaching deaf children extending over a period of 
twenty-five years, and including every variety and phase of these 
methods, he was fully convinced that proper oral methods—by which 
he meant the development and use of speech and speech reading, 
writing, picture teaching, and the free use of books—were fully ade- 
quate to the best education of a deaf child. To him the oral or 
speech method was vastly superior to all other known methods of 
instructing deaf children, because it was an English language 
method, because it afforded greater advantages for the mental de- 
velopment of the child, because it brought him into closer communi- 
cation with the great world about him, and because it restored him 
in greater degree to his family, to his friends, and to society than 
the sign-language method or any other method possibly could do. 
The oral method gave him all that the manual method possibly 
could give him, and, in addition, conferred upon him the boon of 
speech, even though it was imperfect speech, which more closely, and 
more effectively than anything else, made him an integral part of 
the great hearing and speaking world about him. (Applause.) 
There were but two great methods of teaching deaf children—the 
oral and the manual. All methods that were not oral in principle 
and in practice were manual. The attempt sometimes made to com- 
bine these two methods was, for the production of the best speech 
results, a demonstrated failure. The two methods were so antago- 
nistic in their aims and purposes that they could not be combined. 
He appreciated the value of sign-language methods, and freely ac- 
knowledged the value of the work accomplished under them. He 
was not one of those who flippantly proclaimed that the sign-lan- 
guage was doomed, that its days were numbered. The sign-language 
would always remain a valuable factor for purposes of communi- 
cation among the adult deaf, but its place was not in the class- 
room, where it was an exceedingly dangerous and useless thing. Its 
place, and with him its only place, was in the lecture-room or assem- 
bly hall, where were gathered together large numbers of the adult 
deaf for religious or secular purposes. At such times and in such 
places the value of the sign-language was not to be denied. 

Mr. F. G. Barnes moved the resolution, which received a second 
by Mr. F. Ince Jones, 

“That in order to complete the system of education of 

the Deaf in any country, it is desirable that an advanced 

school or college, providing for higher branches of learning 

and training, should be established.” 
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The chairman having ruled that time did not permit of proper 
discussion, and Mr. Ackers opposing the resolution being passed 
without discussion, Mr. Barnes, agreeing therewith, withdrew the 
resolution for the time being, and the chairman declared the resolu- 
tion to be withdrawn. 

At the close of the Conference Dr. Elliott, who has been for 
many years chairman of the National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf, was presented, on behalf of Sir Henry H. Bemrose, the 
President of the Association, and of the members, with a silver 
table center-piece in recognition of the completion of fifty years’ 
service in connection with the education of the Deaf, Dr. W. R. 
Roe, the successor of Dr. Elliott in his office as chairman, making 
the presentation address. The inscription upon the center-piece 
reads: 

“N. A. T. D. International Conference, Edinburgh, 

1907. Presented to Dr. Richard Elliott, M. A., by Sir 

Henry Bemrose, Knight, on behalf of the Profession, in 

recognition of noble services for the education of the Deaf, 


1857-1907.” 


After the offering of the usual vote of thanks to the officers, the 
Conference concluded with the singing of “God Save the King.” 


A number of very enjoyable social functions were held during 
the period of the Conference. The first, on Monday evening, July 
29, was a reception to the delegates by the Directors of the Edin- 
burgh Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at the Institution, on Hen- 
derson Row. The second, on Tuesday evening, was a reception in 
the City Chambers by the Right Honorable the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of the city of Edinburgh. The third, on Wednesday 
afternoon, was a tea, given by the Welcome Committee of the British 
Deaf and Dumb Association to 100 delegates and 100 of their own 
Association members. The fourth, on Thursday afternoon, was a 
trip by boat to the Forth Bridge, given by Sir Oliver Riddle, a 
director of the Edinburgh Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The 
fifth, on Friday evening, was a dinner at the Carlton Hotel to the 
members, given by Sir Henry Bemrose, President of the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf. 

A joint meeting of the National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf with the British Deaf and Dumb Association was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, two papers being read, one by a representative 
of the Deaf and Dumb Association and one by a representative of 
the Association of Teachers, the subject of the papers being “How 
both Associations may best Co-operate in Promoting the Welfare 
of the Deaf.” On Thursday evening a public meeting of the British 
Deaf and Dumb Association was held, to which the members of the 
International Conference were invited. An address was made by 
Dr. FE. M. Gallaudet, which was followed by the adoption of resolu- 
tions by the meeting. 
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SOME NOTABLE CHANGES IN THE ONTARIO SCHOOL—“TRUE 
ORAL INSIFRUCTION” TO BE INTRODUCED. 


All our readers, and especially such as have children attending the Insti- 
tution, will be interested in knowing that, with the opening of the new session, 
some changes have been made in the kind and character of our work here 
which, we trust, will mark a long and distinct step in advance and bring our 
Institution more nearly abreast of the best and most progressive schools for 
the deaf in the United States and Europe. 

First, as regards the curriculum. The old course of study was devised 
nearly thirty years ago, and has continued down to the present with practically 
no change. However well this may have served its purpose in former years, it 
was felt that it was not up to the highest modern standard. Consequently, 
before the close of the last session, Dr. Coughlin appointed a committee of 
teachers to consult with him in preparing a new curriculum. This committee 
met during the holidays and have arranged a new course of study for every 
grade. Two main objects were kept constantly in view—first, to secure an 
unbroken continuity of work from the lowest grade to the highest, and, 
secondly, to make our curriculum correspond, as nearly as possible, with that 
of the public schools of the Province. In the lower grades, as all educators of 
the deaf will understand, there must be, of necessity, considerable divergence 
from the kind of work done in the public schools; but in the senior grades the 
two curricula were made to approach more nearly to each other, until, in the 
highest class, they become identical. It will, of course, be impossible to adopt 
this new program in its entirety at once, but in the course of two or three 
years it is expected to be in full operation. 

Since assuming the superintendency of the Institution Dr. Coughlin has 
gone very fully into the question of methods, and before school closed last 
term had resolved to introduce the oral system here to as large an extent as 
advisable in the best interests of the pupils. In the past there has been no 
oral teaching whatever done in this Institution. About thirty per cent. of the 
pupils have been learning articulation, which means that they spent three- 
quarters of an hour every day in the articulation class and the rest of the 
time in the manual classes. By oral teaching is meant that pupils adapted to 
this kind of work are put into separate classes and taught entirely by means of 
speech and lip-reading, varied, of course, by writing. The first oral class in 
this Institution was formed last January, and this session two more have been 
added, so that nearly forty pupils are now receiving their instruction in this 
way. Other such classes will be formed as soon as possible in the future, so 
that, in due course, a majority of the pupils will be taught by this method. In 
the meantime the articulation work, as previously carried on, will be continued 
until such time as arrangements can be completed for entirely superseding it 
by true oral instruction —[The Canadian Mute.] 
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DOING THREE THINGS AT ONCE. 


It is often said that one can not do two things at the same time. This is 
not strictly true, for we can all walk, dance or swim while using the brain for 
reading, speaking or thinking. But the bodily motions in these cases are purely 
reflex, although at first they were directed by the brain. The only case we 
remember ever to have seen of a person carrying on not two but three related 
actions simultaneously was at St. Saviour’s Church, Oxford street, London, on 
the last Sunday evening we were in England. 

The Church is maintained by the Royal Association in Aid of Deaf Mutes 
and is in charge of the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, a hearing man. Mr. Gilby is the 
son of deaf-mute parents and, of course, thoroughly conversant with silent 
methods of communication. In addressing the deaf it is his habit always to 
speak as well as to spell and sign. His extemporaneous preaching is the 
nearest approach to doing three things at once that we have ever seen, for he 
not only works out his course of thought but expresses it both by speech and 
by spelled language, using the double hand alphabet interspersed with a few 
signs, all at the same time. 

After the service there was a social gathering in the hall beneath the 
Church, and Dr. Crouter conveyed to the British Deaf the greeting sent by the 
members of All Souls’. Remarks were also made by Messrs. Booth and 
Thompson. 

The work at St. Saviour’s, like that at our own All Souls’, is both religious 
and secular, a combination of church and club. Wholesome amusements are 
provided for the members on the week-day evenings and during the winter 
there are courses of lectures, somewhat in the nature of University Extension 
work, upon which quizzes and examinations are held. The first course this 
winter is to be upon English Literature, given by Mr. Wheeler of the Hugh 
Myddelton Day School for the Deaf. 

St. Saviour’s is but one of eight or ten similar centers of work among the 
deaf in London with a total average attendance of about one thousand.— 
[E. S. Thompson in Mt. Airy World (Pa.) ] 


OREGON TAKES A PROGRESSIVE STEP IN INTRODUCING ORAL 
CHAPEL SERVICES FOR ORAL PUPILS. 


In the school room the change by which all oral pupils are taught only by 
oral teachers and do not spend a large portion of their time in manual classes, 
has resulted in distinct improvement in the speech work. While no sudden 
and radical change of methods has been attempted, there has been insistent 
effort toward putting in full effect the maxim, “Teach English through the 
use of English, spoken, spelled, or written.” The most decided step in this 
direction was to substitute oral chapel exercises for all oral pupils instead of 
the former sign lectures, except on Wednesday mornings. The manual pupils 
have corresponding religious exercises in the school rooms, in which spelling 
questions and answers take the place of the formal sign lecture —[Oregon 
Outlook. ] 
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WEST VIRGINIA CONTEMPLATING A PROGRESSIVE STEP. 


As usual at the beginning of school, parents besiege us to have their chil- 
dren placed in the oral department. We comply with these requests as far as 
our conditions will permit. This school has been on a combined basis for 
many years, and the larger number of pupils in classes instructed by the 
manual alphabet and sign-language. This has a very decided influence to 
retard work, as the pupils in their association with each other, use the sign 
language. This will be the case as long as the school is on its present basis. 
Deaf children cannot communicate with each other, except by the use of 
signs, or writing, and they are certain to adopt the former method, so long as 
there is an established sign-language with which they are familiar. 

We have reasonable success in articulation and lip-reading, with semi- 
mutes, and occasionally with the congenital deaf, but with us, the latter class 
have never been numerous. 

It has been our hope for many years, to establish a kindergarten depart- 
ment, with residence facilities, where the pupils admitted could be kept sepa- 
rate from those who had already entered school, and thus build up a new 
department, based exclusively on the oral system. This seems to be the de- 
mand of the parents, and the tendency of the age. It will have to come, and 
West Virginia should, and I believe will, respond to the demand.—[W. Virginia 
Tablet. ] 


Oxrorp University has conferred upon Doctor Bell the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science. His friends everywhere will rejoice because of this 
highly-merited honor, and especially his friends among the deaf, to whom he 
is so devoted.—[Deaf Carolinian.] 


THE Virginia school will have a permanent exhibit of its products at the 
capital in Richmond in order to advertise the school. All who have seen its 
exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition will agree that the latest movement is a 
most clever one.—[W. Virginia Tablet. 


St. Orar CoL.ecE at Northfield, Minn., has added to its curriculum a de- 
partment for the advanced education of the deaf, with Mr. L. M. Larson in 
charge. It opens this fall with a few students. We shall await with interest 
the result of this somewhat novel experiment, and it has our best wishes for 
its success and growth. If it proves to be practicable, it may be an excellent 
opening for those of the deaf who are ambitious of a higher training than this 
school can give them, but who are prevented by various considerations from 
attending Gallaudet College—[Companion ( Minn.) ] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


NOTES UPON THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Elsewhere is given a report, somewhat extended, of the proceed- 
ings of the International Conference of Teachers of the Deaf held 
at Edinburgh the past summer. Reading the report will impress 
with the fact that the Conference was, from every point of view, 
a pronounced success, and one, moreover, that will bear fruit, as it 
may be believed, in the material advancement of the work of the 
education of the deaf in the coming years, and not only in the various 
countries represented by delegates, but throughout the world. 

In all truth, as in all modesty, it may be said, it was a splendid 
body of men and women who came together in the beautiful capital 
city of Scotland. Britain dominated the meeting, naturally, in the 
matter of numbers, but scarcely less, also, in the matter of the ability 
and force of its representatives, as shown upon every occasion of 
test. Elliott, “the grand old man” of the Conference, and Roe, and 
Illingworth, and Addison, and Barnes, a quintet of headmasters, and 
a half score more of their rank there were, together with a hundred 
or more of underteachers—these together formed a body of workers 
with whom the foreign representatives were pleased and proud to 
hold, for the season, communion and fellowship. And the foreign 
representatives themselves, men and women already well known one 
to another by repute, now found themselves face to face and working 
together, literally hand in hand and shoulder to shoulder, for the 
week, in a common cause and with the same high aims and pur- 
poses—Forchhammer, Hanson, Roorda, Bélanger, Dupont, Ferreri, 
Fearon, Gallaudet, Wilkinson, Crouter and a score more there were, 
making the meeting truly a representative one of the best thought 
and the most progressive forces today active in the work of deaf 
education throughout the world. Such meetings are surely worth 
while, even if for no other purpose than to bring such men into con- 
tact and to closer acquaintanceship. Nor should we fail to include 
the non-professional element of the Conference, as contributing dig- 
nity, prestige, and valued counsel to its proceedings, for a Conference 
needs—even as does the state, in its systems of deaf education—the 
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active co6peration and unselfish labors of its Ackers, its Greatbatchs, 
its Scougals, its Eichholtzs, its Pennys, its Loves, its Tozers, its Hog- 
bens, and its Nicholas, to make it a complete and well-balanced ma- 
chine for the largest accomplishment of its purposes. It is little 
enough to say that the presence and interest of these non- 
professionals, with their large knowledge of the work and their full 
appreciation of its problems, gave inspiration and stimulus to every 
professional worker privileged to know them and to listen to them. 
Rich, indeed, is the state that has such men upon its boards, and 
fortunate the schools that know them well, for conditions of pro- 
fessional dry rot and stagnation can scarce obtain in any school 
where men of their stamp concern themselves in the work and lend 
themselves to its counsels and direction. 

With thirteen countries represented in the Conference, and with 
224 registered delegates participating in its proceedings, forty of 
whom were foreigners, the gathering was an international one in the 
fullest and strictest sense. And that it was thus international in fact 
as well as in name, may be considered due quite wholly to the good 
management of those who, through employment of the machinery of 
the Colonial and Foreign Offices of the British government, in com- 
munication with the central governments of all the countries in the 
world, secured the appointment in goodly number of formally accred- 
ited governmental representatives to attend upon the sessions of the 
Conference. This course and action will doubtless serve as a prece- 
dent in the planning for, and the organization of, future international 
gatherings, to make them to the fullest extent representative and 
authoritative bodies. 

It may be a question as to what idea or ideas promulgated at the 
Conference will have the greatest potential effect upon the future of 
deaf education, to mold it upon better, more practical, and more effi- 
cacious lines. Our own judgment is, that the ideas that will thus 
live and affect the work at large to its betterment, will be found in 
the two papers, descriptive, the one of the Danish system of deaf 
education, and the other of the organization and methods of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. It may be said safely that these two 
papers, each in its own way, produced a most profound impression 
upon the entire Conference, the first, Mr. Hanson’s, as pointing the 
way to an ideal system of classification of pupils upon the basis of 
attainments and capacity for instruction, with their segregation in 
separate and independent schools, each school providing just the 
conditions and the methods for the easiest and most effective accom- 
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S plishment of its work; and the second, Dr. Crouter’s, as showing, 
e equally clearly, the large possibilities, with the various superiorities 
- over all others, of the oral method when prosecuted under proper 
e€ oral conditions, and when the work is organized to the utilization of 
= every advantage that lies in those conditions for the development in 
i the deaf child of all the best that is in him. 

y Unfortunately, no provision was made by this meeting looking 
l. to the calling of future International Conferences. This we feel was 
d a serious oversight, for if such gatherings are worth while, they are 
. certainly worth such forethought and provision. Heretofore, all In- 
1 ternational Congresses or Conferences of educators of the deaf, have 
1 been sporadic affairs, having origin in some local impulse, and with 


no authority or responsibility outside some local acting power. This 
1 is primitive and haphazard in the extreme, and quite unworthy our 
f work at its present stage of world interest and development. The 
o very successes, moreover, attending Conferences so far held, only 
t served to condemn the more the primitive methods employed in 
1 their organization, revealing as they do the large possibilities that 
f would pertain to Conferences regularly called and organized upon a 
‘ basis of authority and of centered responsibility and power. We 


> have said that no provision was made for calling a future Confer- 
ence, but possibly the action taken by this Conference in the appoint- 
: ment of an International Committee on Statistics, may be taken ad- 


vantage of as furnishing—in the lack of any other provision—a body 
to which, by general consent, the authority may be conceded to make 
| the call and appoint the time and place for the holding of the next 
Conference. This, we may say, has been suggested by persons who 
have consulted upon the situation, and it may be well to give it 
serious consideration. But still another suggestion has been made, 
or revived rather, for it was made at, or immediately after, the Paris 
Congress of 1900, with the same situation in hand, a suggestion to 
the effect that the Volta Bureau at Washington—as the one world 
institution in existence in connection with the work of deaf educa- 
tion—be made the agency, and, in its superintendent, the initial au- 
thority, for calling and arranging for future International Congresses 
of educators of the deaf. Possibly both these suggestions may be 
utilized finally, the International Committee and the Volta Bureau 
acting in conjunction in the matter, to the attainment of the desired 
end in view. 

It was an important action taken, as it may be conceived, the 
appointment of an International Statistical Committee, whose work it 
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will be, in brief description, to gather and codify questions now in 
use for obtaining statistics relating to the deaf, then to formulate a 
simple and uniform series of questions, these to be later offered and 
recommended by the committee to governments and schools for their 
use in all statistical inquiries thereafter to be conducted by them. 
This action is one that will be far-reaching in its effects, and it is 
not difficult to foresee very important and valuable results flowing 
from it. The American members of the committee are Dr. E. A. Fay 
and Mr. F. W. Booth. 

The joint meeting of the British Deaf and Dumb Association— 
composed of deaf adults—and the National Association of British 
Teachers, with the foreign members of the Conference attending by 
invitation, was an enjoyable occasion, and especially so to the foreign 
delegates for whom the experiences were in the main new. The 
proceedings were conducted in two languages, or rather in two 
forms of the same language, for the manual alphabet was used in 
conjunction with speech, the former for the benefit of the deaf, the 
latter of the hearing auditors. For us the only novelty was the em- 
ployment of the double-hand alphabet, its exclusive employment 
moreover—for it was that from all practical points of view—as the 
silent form of language used. The joint session continued a full 
two and a half hours, and, without cessation for that time, the two 
forms of expression were used together synchronously, with each 
the exact and full transliteration of the other. Nor was there more 
than a barely noticeable slowing up of the spoken expression at times, 
to permit of complete interpretation. A remarkable thing was the 
apparent ease with which the whole thing was carried through on 
the part of the hearing teachers doing the interpreting, the task 
being, of course, the reading of the spelling of deaf speakers for the 
benefit of the hearing, and the spelling out on the fingers of the 
spoken addresses for the benefit of the deaf. We never knew this 
to be done in a similar use of the single-hand alphabet for any 
prolonged period, and for the average hearing teacher using the 
single alphabet it would be an utterly impossible task, even with the 
spelling and speaking carried along at three-fourths the speed main- 
tained at this exhibition. But even more remarkable than all this 
was the attitude of the two or three hundred deaf, throughout the 
two and a half hours’ session, an attitude of perfect and tireless 
attention, and to every appearance, of complete understanding of all 
that was said. At any rate, the evidence was abundant of this in the 
quick, general, and hearty applause, or laughter, as the case might 
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be, when the addresses called it out. We should state, to be per- 
fectly accurate, that neither the silent addresses nor the interpreta- 
tions of the spoken addresses were entirely signless, though prac- 
tically so, for every once in a while a sign was used for an individual 
word or expression, such as “school,” “deaf and dumb,” “now,” 
“formerly,” “some,” “can not,” “others,” “but,” “worked,” etc., etc. ; 
we made a list of about twenty such words that were signed in the 
space of time while the speaker was delivering himself of approx- 
imately a thousand English words. These signs were employed 
simply, as it seemed to us, for purposes of short-cutting or catching 
up, and they came so infrequently that they in no way interfered with 
the English order of expression or disturbed the English sentence 
construction. The whole exhibition, lasting through the prolonged 
session, was an impressive demonstration of the command, or under- 
standing at least, possessed by the adult British deaf of the English 
language ; and not only that, but also of the superiority, for all the 
purposes of entertainment and incident culture, of the double-hand 
alphabet over other devices as a means of addressing large audiences 
of adult deaf-mutes. 

A noteworthy convenience was the arrangement that provided 
the delegates, a few moments in advance of its reading, with printed 
proof-sheets of each paper presented. This arrangement, it was ob- 
served, was especially appreciated by the continental foreign dele- 
gates, whose eyes, by means of it, could follow the reading to the 
clearer understanding of all that their ears heard. 

All in all, the Conference was a thoroughly well managed affair, 
and its success was, no doubt, primarily due to this fact. Certainly 
the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf may take just 
pride in the outcome and in the results of its enterprise, and it may 
be hoped that great benefits will return upon the Association, and 
accrue generally to the work of deaf education in Britain, because 
of the Conference having been held within its borders. F. W. B. 


We are informed that copies of the Report of the International 
Conference at Edinburgh may be had through the Secretary, Mr. 
E. A. Illingworth, School for the Deaf, Henderson Row, Edin- 
burgh. Price 75 cents. This will be a valuable volume, and a copy 
should be in every school library and upon every teacher’s table. 
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VISITS TO EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 


It was the pleasure of the writer, in the course of a short Euro- 
pean tour made the past summer incident to attendance upon the 
International Conference of Teachers of the Deaf at Edinburgh, to 
visit a number of schools for the deaf conveniently located relative 
to the itinerary followed. The tour, from the time of leaving 
America to the return, was made in companionship with Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter and Mr. E. S. Thompson, of the Mt. Airy School, and the 
school visitations were likewise made in their company. The coun- 
tries visited were Holland, Belgium, France, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the order named, with a return to England at the last; 
and schools were inspected in the cities of Rotterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, London, and Margate, to the 
number of thirteen in all. However, as only six of the thirteen 
schools visited were in actual operation, with children at their tasks, 
the remaining seven schools being found closed for the summer 
holiday recess, our account will chiefly relate to what was seen at 
these six schools. 

The first school that our itinerary allowed us to inspect was that 
at Rotterdam, on Amman street, in charge of Mr. A. F. Fehmers. 
This is a Day-school of 158 children, the pupils of the school 
either living at their homes or being boarded in carefully selected 
families, one, two, or three in a family, the majority of them being 
thus boarded. The school is Oral, with its classes taught mostly by 
men, who showed evidence of thorough preparation for their work, 
both in the way of general education and of professional study and 
training. We were especially struck with marked similarities in the 
methods of inductive language teaching practiced in the lower grades 
and those employed in like grades in our American schools, which 
in itself shows the tendency to solve the problems of our pedagogy 
in much the same way, regardless of the language employed and 
taught or of the country of its use. Trades are taught to the older 
pupils through a sort of apprenticing-out system, pupils going by 
ones, twos, or threes to selected shops in the city daily for a half-day 
period, the shop masters being paid a per capita amount for impart- 
ing instruction. 

The next school visited was in Brussels, the Institut Royal des 
Sourdes-Muettes et des Aveugles, conducted by Sisters of the Order 
of St. Josephs, with Rev. Mother Maria at their head. Our wel- 
come here was a most cordial one, and every facility was given us to 
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see the work in both the deaf and the blind departments of the 
school. There are about 200 deaf children under instruction, all 
taught by the Oral method except a few of the duller children, whose 
instruction is conducted by manual methods. The school is unique 
in the fact that two languages are employed and taught, the children 
being instructed in either French or Flemish, in accordance with the 
language spoken by the parents. Thus eight classes are instructed 
in French and six classes in Flemish. In the blind department espe- 
cial attention is given to the study of music, and the several num- 
bers rendered by the orchestra of thirty or more instruments were 
well enjoyed by the visitors. 

In Paris it was naturally the famous National Institution for 
Deaf-mutes, founded in 1760, the Institution of De l’Epée and 
Sicard, and of associations with the names of Gallaudet and Clerc, 
that we wished to see. We found the school one of 263 pupils, all 
boys, with Mr. V. Collignon in charge as Director, assisted by Mr. 
Andre as Principal of the educational department, and a corps of 
twenty-four professors. We were impressed with the fact that the 
instructors are all men, and it seemed not a little strange to us, 
accustomed always to seeing our own younger deaf children in 
charge of women, to see here the primary classes in the hands of 
teachers of the sterner sex. The school is an Oral school. And as 
we write that simple sentence, the thought forces itself that the state- 
ment means far more as applied to this particular school than it 
does written of any other school in the world. For, as is well 
known, the school from its founding, in 1760, up to a recent period, 
about 1880, was a manual or sign school, possessing the distinction 
with the rest of being the birthplace of the De l’Epée sign-language 
as well as the place of its greatest development and most successful 
application. It was from this school that Gallaudet and Clerc, the 
latter a brilliant graduate and an accomplished teacher, brought the 
sign-language to America, where it became, and remained for many 
years, the bulwark and chief reliance of the educational curriculum 
of our schools. With this history in mind, the sights that met the 
eyes and the sounds that greeted the ears of the visitors were almost 
startling in their significance, marking and emphasizing as they did 
the great change, the revolution indeed, that had been wrought in 
the methods of this ancient school in the recent years. What, in- 
deed, it may be asked, in the light of this revolution, may not time, 
and ideas, and men, through the natural evolution of things and of 
institutions, accomplish! The evidence of skilful teaching in the 
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articulation and lip-reading of the pupils was ample, and the under- 
standing in the older classes of translated statements and questions 
put by the visitors showed a good knowledge of facts as well as of 
general language. The school possesses a complete series of language 
text-books compiled by its staff, of which the latest is “Language by 
Pictures,” containing 600 illustrations, the work being especially 
adapted for use in primary classes. 

The several schools next visited need only be mentioned by 
name, as it was the vacation period for them, and their pupils were 
away on their holidays. These were two schools in Edinburgh—the 
Henderson Row School and Donaldson’s Hospital; the Glasgew 
Institution; two schools in Dublin—the Cabra and the Glasnevin 
schools; and two schools in London—the Homerton Residential 
school and the Oak Lodge school for girls. At all these schools 
we were most pleasantly received by the headmasters or by mem- 
bers of the staff, and the generally ample and well-ordered buildings 
and grounds were inspected with interest. 

The Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, London, under the charge 
of Mr. S. Kutner, was found in full operation. The school is beau- 
tifully located in West London, with ample and well-arranged build- 
ings and extensive, well-kept grounds. It is an Oral school, as it 
has been since its founding, in 1865, by Baroness Rothschild. Time 
permitted our seeing only the advanced class in school, and, made up 
almost wholly, if not wholly, of congenitally deaf children, averaging 
seven years in school, and none older than sixteen years, the work 
compared very well, it may be said, with the best work of children of 
similar age in our American schools. The speech and lip-reading 
were especially good, and the arithmetic work, mental and written, 
was quick and accurate, with the principles well understood, as was 
evidenced by the ready solution of written problems given the pupils, 
some of them unusual or unfamiliar in form. 

While able to see but one of the Public Day-Schools of London, 
the system of schools is such that this one may properly be taken as 
a type of all the rest. The one inspected is known as the Hugh 
Myddleton School, and while the deaf children attend the school 
with hearing children in the same building, they form a group suffi- 
ciently large to require, as they in fact have, accommodations quite 
by themselves. The school is in charge of an experienced man as 
Principal, Mr. J. W. Fisher, and contains some ninety pupils in nine 
classes, the children ranging in age from seven to thirteen years. 
In the Kindergarten, however, pupils were present as young as five. 
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The school is Oral, and covers six grades, or the work of six years. 
Located more or less centrally with reference to a certain district to 
be accommodated, the school is attended by the deaf children of 
proper age living in the district, and they travel various distances, 
chiefly by steam and tram cars. The expense of transportation ot 
the children is borne by the city government through use of celluloid 
coins issued to the children daily. A lunch is provided for the deaf 
children, cooked in a kitchen in the school, and served at noon on 
neat tables in the wide, well-lighted hallway. Some six hundred 
and twenty deaf children are thus accommodated in the several day- 
schools located in the various sections of London, all under the 
supervision of a single head, Mr. Benj. P. Jones, and all pursuing 
the same graded course of instruction. This London system, how- 
ever, embraces more than has been outlined above, as it makes pro- 
vision, separately and at special centers, for all the deaf children 
who, because of having reached the age of thirteen, are not longer 
admitted to the regular day-schools. There are thus two schools 
for older children which, receiving their pupils at thirteen, retain 
them until they reach the maximum school age of sixteen. These 
schools, one at Annerley for boys and the other at Oak Lodge for 
girls, are boarding-schools, though there are day pupils attending 
each. The two chief advantages of thus centralizing the instruction 
of the older deaf children in London are, to secure good grading, 
and to make provision adequately and economically for industrial 
training. But still a third school enters into the system, both to 
complete it, and to enable it as a whole to work with the least amount 
of friction and consequent waste. This is the Homerton Residential 
School, in charge of Mr. Frank G. Barnes. The school provides for 
backward children primarily; but also for those children of London 
whose home life is considered not favorable to their best advance- 
ment in the regular day-schools; also, again, for children accounted 
incorrigible. It is, in brief, a special school for special children, or 
children requiring special study, methods, and skill to bring them to 
the best that is in them; at the same time, it is a school that relieves 
all the other schools of the city of their misfits, to the very great 
advantage, as it has been proven, of all concerned. There are about 
seventy children accommodated, taught orally in cases where there 
is capacity for acquiring speech, and manually in the cases where 
this capacity is lacking. Space only permits mentioning two addi- 
tional features of the London deaf school system: first, the weekly 
Parents’ Meetings held at the several schools, in which, under the 
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guidance of the principals in charge, the home life of the children 
is brought into cooperation with their school life in ways to make 
the home activities effective as a factor and a force in all the work 
of the school instruction; second, the Night Schools established for 
the benefit of the adult deaf, which are held for the most part at the 
regular schools and are conducted by the teachers connected with 
them. All in all, it is little enough to say that the London deaf 
school system, as we saw it and learned of its scope and plan, im- 
pressed us most favorably, and we shall be glad to know more of it, 
and to have our readers learn more of it, which they will be per- 
mitted to do through a special article which has been promised us, 
and which will undoubtedly cover the subject fully and in detail. 
The last school visited in our tour was the British Asylum for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, located at Margate, under the 
direction of Dr. Richard Elliott, as Headmaster. The seat of the 
school was formerly at Old Kent Road, London, and it is the oldest 
school in the kingdom, the date of its founding being 1792. It is 
also the largest school in the kingdom, the present enrollment being 
348. The methods of the school are oral and manual, 289 of the 
pupils being taught orally, with the remaining 59 taught manually. 
The chapel instruction is given orally to the oral pupils, and man- 
ually to the manual pupils. Generally the work of the school is con- 
ducted upon lines similar to those followed in our American oral 
schools, and with results quite similar, grade for grade. Naturally, 
on account of the fact that the school life of the British deaf ends at 
the age of sixteen, the advanced work carried on with our Amer- 
ican pupils between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one was not here 
in evidence. Time permitted inspection of only a few of the oral 
classes, with rapid passing from grade to grade, until the highest 
class was reached—a class of eleven boys, fifteen years old, their 
eighth year in school, and all but two congenitally deaf, or deaf in 
early childhood before learning to speak. An hour was given to 
questioning these lively youngsters on their studies, principally his- 
tory, geography, and arithmetic, all by speech, and with results that 
any teacher or any school could justly be proud of. In truth, we do 
not recall, in all our observation and experience, a class of deaf chil- 
dren of their age and of their years of schooling farther advanced 
or more intelligently responsive. Dr. Elliott, who has been engaged 
in the work of educating the deaf for half a century, having entered 
upon it in 1857 when but seventeen years of age, is still vigorous 
and as full of zeal as any man of half his years. He is the author 
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of a number of text-books in use in his own and other schools 
throughout the kingdom, including among them one with the title, 
“A Series of Lessons in Articulation and Lip-Reading,” which is a 
complete manual upon the subject for the use and guidance of 
teachers. 

We cannot close this account of our visitations to the various 
schools without an assurance to all in charge of them and connected 
with them of our deep appreciation of the privileges granted us and 
of the courtesies shown us; and particularly are we grateful to 
Mr. Barnes, of London, for his services and kindness in bringing us, 
in the brief time at our disposal, to so full and clear a knowledge of 
the London deaf school system. In all of which expression we are 
sure we speak also for Dr. Crouter and Mr. Thompson, who shared 
our privileges and experiences. F. W. B. 


CHANGES IN PRINCIPALS. 


The new school year opens with a change in the Superintend- 
ency of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, Mr. C. E. White, recently 
a teacher in the Minnesota school, succeeding to the position for- 
merly occupied by Mr. R. E. Stewart. No reasons are given for the 
retirement from the position of Mr. Stewart. Mr. White comes to 
the place with excellent preparation in the way of education and 
experience, being a college graduate and a graduate of the Normal 
course of Gallaudet College, and having had eight years’ experience 
as a teacher in the Minnesota school, most of the time at the head 
of the oral department. Mr. Stewart, we understand, returns to the 
position formerly held by him in the Iowa school as an instructor. 

The marriage of Miss Anna E. Schaffer making necessary her 
resignation of the office of State Inspector of Deaf Schools of Wis- 
consin, the position has been filled by the selection of Prof. A. J. 
Winnie, formerly of the Public Schools of Racine, Wis. Mr. Win- 
nie does not come to the position wholly unfamiliar with the work, 
for he has had for some years under his immediate charge and ob- 
servation, in the school of which he was Principal, one of the 
regular State Day-schools of which he is now the Inspector. Mr. 
Winnie, we understand, won the appointment to the Inspectorship 
through record made in the regular civil service examination, which, 
of couse, is to his credit, and which encourages the hope, moreover, 
that the office will be conducted with success equal to that attained 
by his immediate predecessor. 
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Miss Frances FE. Gillespie having resigned the Principalship of 
the Mystic, Conn., Oral School, to be married, her position is here- 
after to be filled by Miss Eleanor B. Worcester, assisted by her 
sister. The Misses Worcester are sisters of the well-known Alice 
C. Worcester, formerly of the Northampton School, whose untimely 
death deprived the work of one of its greatest teachers. 


JOHN HITZ HONORED. 


The many friends of Mr. John Hitz among our readers will 
heartily unite with us, we feel assured, in greetings and congratula- 
tions to him upon his having reached the eightieth milestone upon 
life’s journey. His work as head of the Volta Bureau has made his 
name a familiar one throughout the profession of teachers of the 
deaf, and his genial presence at their meetings has given him wide- 
spread personal acquaintance among them. Yet few probably know 
him and of his long life and useful and honorable career, outside his 
connection with the Volta Bureau and beyond the services he has 
rendered the cause of the deaf. We are therefore the more pleased 
that an opportunity presents itself for giving something approxi- 
mating a complete life-sketch of Mr. Hitz, which we are able to do 
in the reprinting of the following well-written newspaper account 
of the reception tendered him by his Washington friends upon the 
occasion of the recent anniversary of the day of his birth: 

“A resident of Washington, for a longer period than is em- 
braced in the allotted span of man, three-score years and ten, John 
Hitz, superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 35th street and Volta 
Place, was the central figure in a unique celebration at the Bureau 
last night when the three Swiss societies of the District united to do 
him honor on the occasion of his eightieth birthday anniversary. 

“The function was held in the main hall and reading-room of the 
Bureau, which was appropriately decorated with entwined Swiss and 
American flags, and with flowers. O. Sahli, chancellor of the Swiss 
legation, made the principal address on behalf of the united Swiss 
colony in the capital, and Emil Wellauer, secretary of the Gruetli 
Verein (Swiss Mutual Beneficial Society), and Mrs. Grass, president 
of the Stauffacherin Reading Circle, also spoke, expressing the sin- 
cere regard of themselves and their associates for Mr. Hitz. Several 
appropriate gifts were presented to Mr. Hitz. 

“John Hitz was born in Davos, Switzerland, and he was brought 
to this country in a general immigration of the Hitz clan in 1881. 
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The family settled at once in Washington, and Mr. Hitz has resided 
here ever since. From 1853 to 1864 his father, John Hitz, was con- 
sul general to the United States from Switzerland, and young Hitz 
acted as his secretary. Upon his father’s retirement the son became 
consul general, and he held the post until 1882. 

“Mr. Hitz was president of the German Relief Society in the 
District of Columbia during the civil war, and several years of his 
life were also devoted to commercial and banking business. 

“In 1890 Mr. Hitz became associated with Alexandria Graham 
Bell, who has set aside the famous Volta prize of 50,000 francs, 
given to him by the French government in recognition of his inven- 
tion of the telephone, and designated it the ‘Volta Fund.’ This fund 
was intended to be used for the benefit of the deaf, and the ultimate 
result was the formation of the Volta Bureau. 

“Early work ‘for the increase and diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to the deaf’ was conducted in the laboratory at Dr. Bell’s home, 
35th and QO streets, but May 1, 1893, ground was broken on the 
corner opposite Dr. Bell’s home for the Volta Bureau. Miss Helen 
Keller lifted the first spadeful of earth on that occasion. In about 
one year the building was completed, and Mr. Hitz was installed as 
' superintendent, a position which he has held ever since. 

“The Volta Bureau has become a center for the collection and 
distribution of knowledge relating to instruction of the deaf and a 
veritable storehouse of statistical information concerning the blind 
and deaf throughout the country and the world. Complete reports 

are there from the United States censuses of 1890 and 1900, show- 
ing the number of deaf persons in each state and territory of the 
Union. 

“Mr. Hitz has made his home in the bureau building, and his 
efforts have gone far toward increasing the scope of the work. By 
reason of his long life in the capital Mr. Hitz has a fund of interest- 
ing stories concerning the growth and development of the city. In 

the early fifties his grandfather conducted a typical Swiss dairy, with 
a herd of fifty cows, on what is now Washington Heights. An 
uncle of Mr. Hitz owned the whole crown of the hill along the line 
of the present Columbia road, and in 1853, in settling up the latter’s 
estate, Mr. Hitz sold sixteen and one-half acres of land, including 
what is now the Dean place, for $10,000 cash. His many friends in 
f the city of all nationalities extend him felicitations.” 


F. W. B. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON. 


We are pleased to report the recent session of the Summer 
School—June 7 to July 4—at Northampton a success in every way. 
There was a large attendance of teachers, there being twenty-six 
members in the class, and all of them with the advantage of previous 
experience in the work. It is of course difficult, impossible indeed, 
to estimate the value of this summer school training course, either to 
the individual teachers whose good fortune it was to pursue it, or to 
the work at large that must eventually benefit from it greatly ; and 
if the school can be continued, twenty to thirty teachers attending 
with each recurring summer, it can not but have in time the pro- 
foundest effect upon the work of deaf education, to unify it and to 
standardize it to a high grade throughout all the schools in the land. 

We are glad also to report upon the regular Normal School 
Department of the Northampton School, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the American Association, that a full class of ten students, 
taking the course of a year, were graduated in June, being granted 
certificates as to their attainments, over the signatures of officials 
of Clarke School and of the Association. The class now pursuing 
the course, to graduate the coming June, also consists of ten students, 
the full number admissable. F. W. B. 


MR. MATHISON INVESTIGATED AND VINDICATED, 
BUT THE SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION 
PRONOUNCED DEFECTIVE. 


The report of an investigation of the administration of Mr. R. 
Mathison, while Superintendent of the Belleville, Ontario, School 
for the Deaf, made by the Commissioner of Education conducting it, 
is a strong personal vindication of Mr. Mathison. It however pro- 
nounces the system of oral instruction pursued in the school as 
defective, and makes recommendations looking to radical changes 
in the methods of the school. The following quotations made from 
the published report cover the points mentioned : 

“Of the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb the report, in part, 
says: ‘I attribute much of the success of Mr. Mathison’s system of 
instruction to his personal attention to the students before and after 
they graduate from the institution. The same method in other 
hands might not work out so successfully.’ The commissioner, after 
summing up the evidence on the system of instruction, thus reports: 
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‘I find upon the evidence, after giving this charge most serious con- 
sideration and from perusal of numerous well-written articles upon 
this subject by men who have given the education of the deaf and 
dumb special attention, that the system of teaching oralism in this 
institution was defective, but at the same time permit me to add that 
I find no fault with Mr. Mathison in this respect. He has for many 
years been anxious to introduce the oral method, but he has not re- 
ceived the support he deserved, and has been handicapped by lack of 
teachers and proper and sufficient accommodations.’ 

“The Commissioner makes the following recommendations: 
‘The adoption of the oral system of instruction, with requisite addi- 
tional teachers, there being about 112 pupils capable of receiving this 
training ; the necessary separation of the differently trained pupils to 
be provided by the erection of two inexpensive buildings on either 
side of the main buildings; a higher grade of instruction both in the 
manual and in the oral system; in industrial work new branches of 
training to be introduced, with fixed hours of instruction and period- 
ical reports on the progress of each student; extension of the school 
course from seven to ten years; a proper system of ventilation for 
the main building; greater attention to the physical development of 
the children; the formation of a cadet corps, with instruction in mili- 
tary tactics, to improve the physique of the boys; in awarding the 
contract for meat supplies, provision to be made for accepting only 
first-class quality ; more variety in the supply of fruit; fire escapes 
to be provided for the main building; a Board of Superintendents, 
consisting of the Mayor of Belleville, the County Judge and the Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate Institute, to be appointed with authority to 
make periodic inspections ; the name of the institution to be changed 
to the Ontario School for the Deaf and Dumb.’ ” 


A NEW DAY-SCHOOL AT SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Information comes of the recent establishment of a Day-school, 
by the Board of Education of the city of Seattle, Washington. It 
is located in the Longfellow School, Twentieth and East Thomas 
streets, and is in charge of Miss M. Ina Smith, late of the Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Day-school, and formerly of the Milwaukee school. 
Miss Smith, writing of date September 21, says: “Although the 
school has been established less than three weeks, it now has an 
enrollment of twelve pupils. I expect an assistant soon; then I shall 
be able to admit several other pupils who are now on the waiting list.” 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held in adjourned session in 
New York City, at the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, on 
June 18, 10907, the following actions were taken: 

Upon resolution, formally presented and adopted, the following 
named persons were elected Directors to serve for the term which 
will expire at the close of the Summer Meeting, 1910: Caroline A. 
Yale, Harriet B. Rogers, Edmund Lyon, Richard O. Johnson, and 
Job Williams. 

Upon motion, duly adopted, it was resolved that President A. L. 
E. Crouter, General Secretary F. W. Booth, and Mr. E. S. Thomp- 
son be empowered to represent the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at the International Conference 
of Teachers of the Deaf at Edinburgh, July 30 to August 2, 1907. 


Wantep: An experienced oral teacher for seventh grade pupils 
in an oral school. Address E, care of the AssociATIon REvIEW. 

Wantep: A supervisor of boys in a school for the deaf. Ad- 
dress R, care of the Assoc1ATION REVIEW. 


A new edition of the work on “Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. Yale, has been pub- 
lished by the Association, and it can now be supplied upon applica- 
tion to the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 


Copies of ‘‘ The Mechanism of Speech,’’ by Alexander Graham 
Bell, on sale at $1.00 per copy. Address orders to F. W. Booth, 
General Secretary, 1525 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tongue manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 
Price, 40 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘‘My List of Homophenous 
Words ’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for 
single copies, 25 cents. 
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